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Youth Looks at the World of 1933 


An Editorial 


==SODAY Scholastic and its readers begin a new 
school year. You have placed your foot on one 
more rung of the educational ladder. We have 
undertaken the biggest job of our thirteen years of 
publishing history—to give you an illustrated maga- 
zine of 32 pages every week which will be your very 
own. It will go with you every step of the way, in 
the classroom, on the campus, and at home. It will 
try its best to entertain and amuse you in your leisure 
hours; to furnish ready reference material for your 
English, history, current events, and art studies, 
keyed to the swift pace of today; to give you work- 
able ideas for every kind of student activity; to 
explain the personal and social problems that bother 
you; to help you think your way through the tangled 
underbrush of everyday life. 
This change from a bi-weekly to a weekly will not 
change the magazine older students have been used 
to, except to make 


They sprout like weeds from the selfishness, the pug- 
nacity, the ignorance, and the greed of the Old Adam 
that lives in every one of us. They are a standing 
proof that man—the so-called highest of living spe- 
cies—is not yet civilized enough to manage his own 
affairs. At intervals in the world’s muddling course, 
this eternal friction between individuals, groups, 
classes, nations, and races boils over. 

Right now the world, and particularly America, 
stands at one of these crucial boiling-points—an 
economic revolution of unprecedented concern to 
every man, woman, and child. The system of 
machine industry and free competition under which 
we have lived for 150 years is beginning to show signs 
of disintegration. Other radically different systems 
—Communism, Fascism—are pushing forward. In 
the United States, a President has come to the front 
with a humane social philosophy and an ag- 

gressive program 











it bigger and bet- 
ter. You will have f 
nearly twice as J 
much editorial ma- a My 
terial as before— , 
twice as many sto- 
ries, plays, poems, 
and debates, twice 
as much news and 
special features, 
twice as many 
chances to express 
yourself in con- 
tests, games, let- 

ters, and creative a 
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writing. Further- 
more, students of current events will now have an 
up-to-date guide to the significant news of the world 
once every seven days. And all this at no increase in 
price! Who says the days of bargains are over? 

September, 1933—and most of us two billion 
human beings who swarm on the surface of this speck 
of dust whirling through the planetary system at 
twenty miles a second are wondering what will be- 
come of us. But it is not our astronomical future 
that worries us. It may be in our stars that a stray 
comet will crack up this frail vehicle, or a new ice 
cap will overwhelm us from the poles. But if, so, 
nothing can be done about it. 

No, the troubles that threaten the peace and 
happiness of the race are 100 per cent man-made. 


: AAA AT ee ee 
oy cea i YT may prove able to 
7 nit hiNi gov EN MEN, arrest more dras- 
; (ah tty N \ tic change. What- 
ever happens, these 
symptoms of world 
ferment must be 
lived with, studied, 
and understood by 
all young people 
who hope to play a 
part in the drama 
of the next half 
century. 

On this editorial 
page of Scholastic 
we hope every week to talk out loud about these im- 
portant problems. We believe that you high school 
students will not stand for insincerity, ostrich- 
headedness, or wishy-washy thinking about them. 
You want to know what is the best kind of govern- 
ment, the best economic system, the best type of 
school. You want to know how to stop war and 
racial intolerance. You want to know how to find a 
job that will give you happiness and security. You 
want to know how to use your bodies and minds for 
genuine satisfaction and the welfare of your families. 
You want to know how the pursuit of beauty and 
truth can glorify the commonplace surface of reality. 
And if you will help us, you shall know these things, 
and the truth will make you free. 
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THE NEW ROAD 


A Story of Changing China 
By PEARL S. BUCK 


U CHEN kept a hot-water shop 
on the corner of the street of 
the North Gate, where the alley 
of the Hwang family intersects 

it. As everyone knows, that was one 
of the chief places in the whole length 
of that street. Not only did the silk- 
shops fling out their banners of or- 
ange silk, but down the alley of the 
Hwangs lived other great families. A 
score of times a day the clerks idling 
about the dim shops sent the tea-coolie 
for pots of scalding water to brew 

the tea that they sipped the whole 
day through. A score of times a day 
the ladies of the alley, gambling deli- 
cately as a pastime in one another’s 
houses, sent their slaves to get water 
from Lu Chen. It was a thriving 
business and had been a thriving busi- 
ness even in his grandfather’s time, 
when an emperor had lived but a few 
miles away and that very street had 
ended in a prince’s pleasure-grounds. 

From his father Lu Chen had re- 
ceived the shop, together with a rice- 
sack full of silver dollars. The rice- 
sack had been emptied to pay for his 
wedding, but gradually it had been 
filled again to pay for the schooling 
and then the wedding of his son. Now, 
after this last emptying, it was a fifth 
full again, and Lu Chen’s grandchild 
ran about the shop, terrifying the old 
man with his venturesome spirit and 
his curiosity regarding the great cop- 
per caldrons built into the earthen 
ovens. 

“When I was a child,’ Lu Chen 
proclaimed at least daily to his small 
grandson, “I never ran near the cal- 
drons. I obeyed my grandfather and 
did not eternally run about like a 
small chicken.” 

Of this the grandson understood 
nothing. He was as yet too young 
to speak clearly, but he was able to 
understand that he was the center of 
his grandfather’s heart, and he con- 
tinued to stagger about near the ovens 
under the old man’s agitated eye. He 
had become accustomed, of course, to 
being lifted suddenly by the collar of 
his small coat and to dangling in the 
air while his grandfather set him in 
the inner room. 

“TI cannot understand this child of 
yours,” remarked Lu Chen to his tall 
young son. “When will you teach 
him obedience?” 

Lu Chen’s son, who had been in- 
clined to idleness and discontent ever 
sinee finishing his fourth year at the 
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government middle school, shrugged 
his shoulders in reply and said half 
petulantly, “We do not so worship 
obedience these days.” 

Lu Chen glanced at him sharply. 
He would never acknowledge that his 
son was at all idle. Even at night, 
when he lay within the curtains of 
his bamboo bed beside his wife, he 
would not acknowledge it. 

Sometimes she said: “The boy has 
not enough to do. The shop is small, 
and there is really only one man’s 
work. If you would only rest now— 
are you not fifty years old?—and 
allow our son to manage the business, 
it would be better. He is twenty 
years old, and he feels no responsibil- 
ity for his rice or for the rice of his 
wife and the child. You do every- 
thing. Why did you send him to 
school if he is to be idle?” 

Lu Chen threw back the thick blue 
cotton-stuffed quilt. This talk of giv- 
ing up his work in the shop always 
stifled him. The real reason why he 
had allowed his son to continue in 
school year after year was that he 
might have the shop to himself. 

“That bigger caldron,” he muttered, 
“is never so bright as I could wish. 
I have said to him a dozen times, 
‘Take the ash from the oven and wet 
it a little and smear it upon the cop- 
per and, when it is dried—’ but he 
never will do it.” 

“Because you are never satisfied 
when he does,” said his wife. She was 
a large, stout-bodied woman; Lu 
Chen’s small, dried figure scarcely 
lifted the quilt at all in comparison 
with the mound of her flesh beneath it. 

“He will not do it as I command 
him,” he said in a loud voice. 

“You are never satisfied,” 
plied calmly. 

This calmness of hers irritated him 
more than any anger. He sat upright 


she re- 
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and stared down at her placid face. 
Through the coarse linen curtains the 
light of the bean-oil lamp shone with 
a vague flicker; he could see her 
drowsy eyes and her full, expression- 
less lips. 

“I do as my father taught me,” he 
said shrilly. 

“Ah, well,” she murmured. ‘“‘Let 
us sleep. What does it matter?” 

He panted a moment and lay down. 

“You care nothing for the shop,” 
he said at last. It was the gravest 
accusation he could think of. 

But she did not answer. She was 
asleep and her loud, tranquil breatb- 
ing filled the recesses of the curtains. 

The next morning he rose very 
early and himself scoured the inside 
of the two caldrons until they re- 
flected his lean brown face. He would 
have liked to let them remain empty 
until his son awoke and so show how 
they could be made to look. But he 
dared not, since the slaves and serv- 
ants came early for hot water for 
their mistresses’ baths. He filled the 
caldrons, therefore, with water from 
the earthen jars and lighted the fires 
beneath them. Soon the steam was 
bubbling up from under the water- 
soaked wooden covers. He had filled 
and refilled the caldrons three times 
before his son sauntered in, rubbing 
his eyes, his blue cotton gown half 
buttoned around him and his hair on 
end. Lu Chen gave him a sharp 
look, 

“When I was young,” he said, “I 
rose early and scoured the caldrons 
and lighted the fires beneath them, 
and my father slept.” 

“These are the days of the Revolu- 
tion,” said the young man, lightly. 
Lu Chen snorted and spat upon the 
ground. “These are the days of dis- 
obedient sons and of idle young men,” 
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he said. “What will your son be, 
seeing that you do not yet earn your 
rice?” 

But the young man only smiled 
and, buttoning his coat slowly, went 
to the caldron nearest him and dipped 
into a basin of water wherewith to 
wash. 

Lu Chen, watched him, his face 
quivering. “It is only for you that I 
value the shop,” he said at last. “It 
is that the business may go to 
you and the child after you. 
This hot-water shop has stood 
here sixty years. It is well 
known. All my father’s life and 
your life have come from it— 
and now the child’s. 

“There is the talk of the new 
road now,” said the young man, 
wringing the streaming cloth from 
the water and wiping his face. 

That was the first time Lu 
Chen heard of the new road. _ It 
meant nothing to him then. His son 
was always away, always full of talk 
of new things, ever since the Revolu- 
tion had come into the city. What 
the Revolution was Lu Chen did not 
clearly perceive. There had certainly 
been days when his business was very 
poor and when the great shops had 
been closed for fear of looting and 
when the families he regularly sup- 
plied had moved away to Shanghai. 
His business then had been reduced 
to the petty filling of tin teakettles 
for the poorer people, who haggled 
over a copper penny. People said it 
was the Revolution, and he had be- 
come anxious and cursed it in his 
heart. Then suddenly soldiers were 
everywhere, and they bought water 
most recklessly. That was when he 
began filling up the rice-sack again. 
That was the Revolution, too. He 
was mightily puzzled, but he no longer 
cursed it. Then the great shops 
opened and the old families came 
back and soldiers drifted away again 
and things were much as they had 
been except that prices were high, so 
that he could raise the price of water 
too, and was relieved. 

“These revolutions,” he said to his 
son one morning, “what are they 
about? You have been to school—do 
you know? It has been a great stir. 
I am glad it is over.” 

At that the son raised his eye- 
brows. “Over?” he repeated. “It is 
only begun. Wait. This city will be 
the capital of the country, and then 
everything will be greatly changed.” 

The old man shook his head. 
“Change? There is never great 
change. Emperors and kings and 
presidents or what-not, people must 
drink tea and must bathe—these go 
on forever.” 

Well, but this new road? On the 
very day his son had mentioned it, 
that impudent young slave-girl from 


about him. 
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the third alley down had turned up 
the corner of her lip at him and said: 
“IT hear talk from our master of a 
great new road sixty feet wide. 
What then of your caldrons, Lu 
Chen?” 

Lu Chen’s arm was bare to the el- 
bow and wrinkled and reddened by 
the continued steam from the water. 
He scarcely felt the heat. But now, 
as the slave-girl spoke, he dipped his 


Lu Chen saw his little world falling to pieces 
Yet—had it taken this new 
road to make his son a man? He per- 
agen ceived that, as he had cared for his shop, 
so his son cared for the road. He contin- 
ued to ponder—this Revolution—this new 


road! Where did it lead? 


bamboo dipper more deeply into the 
water and grunted. His hand 
trembled and slopped a little water 
over the edge of the caldron into the 
hot coals of the fire. A hiss rose from 
them. He did not speak but made a 
pretense of stirring up the fire. He 
was not going to speak to that silly 
créature. Yet, after she had gone, 
he remembered that she was a slave in 
the house of Ling and that, since the 
eldest son of Ling was an official, 
there might indeed be talk of the road. 
He gazed about on the gray brick 
walls of his little shop in a sort of 
terror. They were darkened with 
smoke and dampness and had cracks 
that he could remember even from 
childhood. Sixty feet wide? Why, 
it would mean the whole shop ripped 
away! 

“I will ask such a price that they 
cannot buy it,” he thought. “Such a 
price He cast about in himself 
for a sum enormous enough to stagger 
a government. “I will ask ten 
thousand dollars !” 

He was happy then. Who would 
pay ten thousand dollars for this 
twelve square feet of space and the 
two caldrons? Where was so much 
money in the world? Why, when his 
father had been a young man, the 
Prince Ming-yuan had built a palace 
for that. He laughed a little and was 
more lenient with his son and forgot 
the new road and daily preserved the 
life of the child from the caldrons. 
Everything was as before. 

One morning midway to noon he 
sat down to rest and drink a little 
tea. He always brewed his own tea 
after the fifth: emptying of the cal- 
drons, just before he began to fill 
them again for the noon call. In this 
interval, when people had had bought 
for the morning tea and the hour had 
not yet approached for the midday 
meal, he could enjoy a little leisure. 
He took the grandchild on his knee 
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and let him drink also and smiled to 
see him grasp the bowl in two hands 
and drink, staring gravely over the rim. 

All at once there was a sharp rap 
like a sword-cut at the door. Lu Chen 
set the child down carefully and 
moved the teapot out of his reach. 
Then he went to the door and, fum- 
bling a little, drew back the wooden 
bar. A man stood there in a gray: cot- 
ton uniform. He was a _ young 
officer of some sort, with an ar- 
rogant eye, but he scarcely 
looked at Lu Chen. 

“Sir,” said Lu Chen a little 

timidly, since the young officer 
carried a gun and a belt stuffed 
with cartridges. But he was in- 
terrupted. 
- “The new road passes your 
shop. What is your name, old 
man?” The officer rapidly con- 
sulted a sheet of paper from his 
pocket. “Ah, yes, Lu! Thirty feet 
off your house. Fifteen days from to- 
day your shop must be gone. Else 
we will tear it down for you.” He 
folded the paper carelessly and put it 
back into his pocket. Then he turned 
to go away. At his heels were three 
common soldiers, and they turned also 
and fell into step. - Lu Chen could not 
speak. He swallowed but his throat 
was not dry. No sound came forth. 
One of the soldiers glanced back at 
him, a curious, pitying glance. That 
pity suddenly released the knot in Lu 
Chen’s throat. 

“Ten thousand dollars!’ he called 
hoarsely after the young officer. 

The officer halted instantly and 
wheeled about. ‘‘What is that?” he 
said sharply. 

“The price of the shop is ten 
thousand dollars,” faltered Chen. 
The young officer grasped his gun, 
and Lu Chen shrank in alarm behind 
the door and closed it. But the young 
man would not have it. He walked 
back and thrust his gun so suddenly 
against the door that Lu Chen stag- 
gered and bumped into the child, who 
began to cry. Every time in the 
child’s whole life that he had cried, 
Lu Chen had rushed to him. But now 
he did not even hear. He was gazing 
fixedly at the young officer, murmur- 
ing over and over, unconsciously, “Ten 
thousand dollars, ten thousand dol- 
lars.” 

The officer stared at him and then 
broke into a chilly laughter. “It is 
your contribution, then, to the new 
capital,” he said, and, shouting a 
sharp command, he went away. 

Contribution? What contribution? 
The child lay on the earthen floor, 
wailing. He was used to lying 
wherever he had fallen, since some- 
one always picked him up, but now no 
one came. Lu Chen stood looking out 
through the door after the young man’s 

(Continued on page 29) 
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PEARL S. 


A Great Personality 
By MABEL A. BESSEY 


Scholastic Literary Editor 


LTHOUGH her career as a 

writer began over _ nine 

years ago, and her study of 

China and Chinese condi- 
tions is an integral part of her life, it 
was not until the appearance of The 
Good Earth, which won the Pulitzer 
Prize for 1931, that Pearl Buck be- 
came widely famous as an author. 
This story of Chinese peasant life— 
of one man’s love for his land and 
the pride in it which was so deeply 
planted in his soul—was the result of 
long study of the Chinese. Mrs. Buck, 
for years unconsciously thinking in 
the Chinese language, had created a 
mind picture of the young farmer, 
Wang Lung, his wife, O-lan, and his 
sons. Indeed, they had grown so real 
to her that her three months of actual 
composition was a more or less mental 
translation of the lives of these people 
into English. 

Long before Mrs. Buck attacked 
the complexities of novel writing, she 
had studied the development of 
Chinese fiction, a type of writing 
which the Chinese themselves belittle. 
To her, the formal literature of philos- 
ophy and poetry is “‘pure, cool, classic, 
chaste to frigidity, filled with set rules 
for conduct and thought.” On the 
other hand, the unrecognized but in- 
finitely rich native lore springing out 
of the hearts of the people, telling of 
average men and women, of peasants, 
priests, idlers on the streets, slaves, 
and the simple women behind court- 
yard walls gives her the picture of the 
Chinese people in reality—the Chi- 
nese whom Mrs. Buck knows and 
whom she has successfully depicted in 
her tales. “I like these people as they 
are,” she says, “common with the good 
commonness of everyday things, lusty, 
hardy, quarrelsome, alive.’ She feels 
that the Chinese are a people quick 
with imagination, lively with humor, 
charged with -a sense of the drama 
of life, and avid for story and ro- 
mance. From her own experience, she 
tells: 

“In spite of the disapproval of the liter- 
ati and the moral teachers, a tremendous 
amount of fiction has been written and 
read in China. One sees the shop-keeper 
at his counter, the wheelbarrow man sit- 
ting in the sun, snatching a moment’s rest, 
the soothsayer at his divining-table, the 
youth on his way to work or school—any 
of the common people who can read— 
poring over small, paper-bound books 
printed with vilely small characters, 


chanting half aloud the adventures of 
someone like themselves. For the multi- 


BUCK 


tudes who cannot read there 
are the village story-tellers 
who gather about them for 
hours the men and women of 
the countryside and_ the 
street and hold them en- 
thralled with their skill in 
words and the portrayal of 
emotion. I have seen a 
crowd of blue-garbed work- 
ing people, weeping unre- 
strainedly, their eyes fixed 
upon the _ twisted, tense 
figure of a story-teller act- 
ing out in his own person, 
with his broken voice and 
streaming eyes, the sorrows 
of an imaginary, or perhaps 
historical, man or woman. 
When the moment becomes 
too poignant he straightens 
himself, his eyes crackle, his 
voice bursts out into comic 
relief and in a second the 
crowd is roaring’ with 
laughter, their eyes still wet.” 

Out of her deep understanding of 
the people has come translating as 
well as original work. She is at pres- 
ent turning into English a famous 
story, The Three Kingdoms, written 
in the days when the Mongols ruled in 
China. It is to the rhythmic language 
of this old book that the peculiar epic 
quality of The Good Earth owes its 
origin. 

Pearl Sydenstricker Buck is the 
daughter of a missionary and the wife 
of a missionary. She herself has done 
much to understand the religion of 
those with whom she is associated and 
to instill some doctrines of the West- 
ern world. 

Born in Hillsboro, West Virginia, 
June 26, 1892, she was taken as a 
child to China. As a little girl she 
lived in Chinkiang, a walled city of 
the Yangtze between Nanking and 
Shanghai: 

“There I spent my childhood, very 
quietly, in a small bungalow built on the 
top of a hill which overlooked the great 
river and the crowded city, whose tiled 
roofs overlaid each other as closely as the 
scales of a fish. On the other side there 
were low mountains and lovely gardened 
valleys and bamboo groves. 

“At the foot of the hill was a dark 
temple where lived a dour old priest who 
used to chase me with a bamboo pole if 
I came too near. I was deliciously afraid 
of him, and he stood to me for the bogey 
of my childhood.” . 

At fifteen she was sent to a board- 
ing school in Shanghai, where she be- 
came acquainted with a different type 
of Chinese. At seventeen, she was 
sent “home” to America to Randolph- 
Macon college in Virginia. But 
America did not seem home to her for 
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she had ceased to think of herself as 
any different from Chinese. American 
college life seemed - confined and 
strange, and the girls of her acquaint- 
ance talked of things as remote to her 
“as though they had been on another 
planet.” 

Two years after she finished col- 
lege, she married a young agricultural 
expert from Cornell, J. Lossing Buck, 
and went to live in a little Chinese 
house close against a city wall in 
North China. She went with him on 
his trips into the interior where he 
was studying Chinese farm conditions. 
During these trips Mrs. Buck came in 
contact with most unusual types of 
the Chinese—spectacled school teach- 
ers in long robes, women with bound 
feet, children driving the great slatey- 
gray buffaloes. After five years in 
North China, Dr. Buck became pro- 
fessor of rural economics and sociol- 
ogy at the University of Nanking, and 
his wife, popular both as teacher and 
counselor, taught English literature. 

Her life in China has not been all 
serene. Dr. Buck and his wife have 
known famine and the fear of bandits, 
and in 1927 during the nation’s revo- 
lution barely escaped massacre. The 
old brick house in Nanking, however, 
is in peaceful times the gathering- 
place of students and Chinese neigh- 
bors. Frequently the Chinese women 
who live near are entertained there 
with tea and gossip, and regard with 
envy Mrs. Buck’s unusual and valu- 
able collection of Chinese fans. Speak- 
ing of her home she says: 

“About the house is a big garden which 
I love and where I work .and tinker at 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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A Few Hints for Ambitious Writers 


ON JARGON 


By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


=S=HERE is a kind of writing 

which, from.a superficial like- 

ness, commonly passes for prose 

in these days, and by lazy folk 
is commonly written for prose, yet 
actually is not prose at all; and by 
first clearing this sham prose out of 
the way, we shall the better deal with 
honest prose when we come to it. The 
proper difficulties of prose will re- 
main; but we shall be agreed in under- 
standing what it is, or at any rate 
what it is not, that we talk about. I 
take leave to introduce to you prose 
which is not prose, under its real 
name of Jargon. 

You must not confuse this Jargon 
with what is called Journalese. The 
two overlap, indeed, and have a knack 
of assimilating each other’s vices. 
But Jargon finds, maybe, the most of 
its votaries among good people who 
have never written to or for a news- 
paper in their life, who would never 
talk of “adverse climatic conditions” 
when they mean “bad weather”; who 
have never trifled with verbs such as 
“obsess,” “recrudesce,” “envisage,” 
“adumbrate,” or with phrases such as 
“the psychological moment,” “the 
true inwardness,” “it gives furiously 
to think.” Your journalist at his 
worst is an artist in his way; he daubs 
paint of this kind upon the lily with 
a professional zeal; the more flagrant 
(or, to use his own word, arresting) 
the pigment, the happier is his soul. 
Like the Babu he is trying all the 
while to embellish our poor language, 
to make it more poetical—like the 
Babu for example who, reporting his 
mother’s death, wrote, “Regret to in- 
form you, the hand that rocked the 
cradle has kicked the bucket.” 

No such gusto marks—no such zeal, 
artistic or professional, animates—the 
practitioners of Jargon, who are, most 
of them (I repeat) very respectable 
persons. Caution is its father, the 
instinct to save everything and espe- 
cially trouble; its mother, Indolence. 
It looks precise, but is not. It is, in 
these times, safe. And so Jargon 
stalks unchecked in our midst. 

Has a Minister to say “No” in the 
House of Commons? Some men are 
constitutionally incapable of saying 
no; but the Minister conveys it thus: 
“The answer to the question is in the 
negative.” That means “no.” Can 
you discover it to mean anything less, 
or anything more except that the 








Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, one of the most 
distinguished men of letters in England, is 
Professor of English Literature at Cambridge 
University. He is 70 years old, loves ships, 
and is known everywhere as "Q." This de- 
lightful essay, abbreviated from a famous 
chapter in his book, “On the Art of Writing,” 
is reprinted by permission of the publishers, 

. P. Putnam's Sons. It was originally given 
as a lecture to undergraduates of Cambridge. 
Sir Arthur also edited the Oxford Book of 
English verse and writes novels about Cornwall. 








speaker is a pompous person?—which 
was no part of the information de- 
manded. 

That is Jargon, and it happens to 
be accurate. But as a rule Jargon is 
by no means accurate, its method 
being to walk circumspectly around its 
target; and its faith, that having done 
so it has either hit the bull’s-eye or 
at least achieved something equivalent, 
and safer. 

Thus the clerk of a Board of 
Guardians will write that— 

In the case of John Jenkins deceased the 
coffin provided was of the usual character. 

Now this is not accurate. “In the 
case of John Jenkins deceased,” for 
whom a coffin was provided, it is 
wholly superfluous to tell us that he is 
deceased. But actually John Jenkins 
never had more than one case, and 
that was the coffin. The clerk says he 
had two—a coffin in a case; but I sus- 
pect the clerk to be mistaken, and I 
am sure he errs in telling us that the 
coffin was of the usual character; for 
coffins have no character, usual or un- 
usual, 

Have you begun to detect the two 
main vices of Jargon? The first is 


- that it uses circumlocution rather than 

















short straight speech. It says: “In 
the case of John Jenkins deceased, 
the coffin” when it means “John 
Jenkin’s coffin’; and its yea is not 
yea, neither is its nay nay; but its 
answer is in the affirmative or in the 
negative, as the foolish and super- 
fluous “case” may be. The second 
vice is that it habitually chooses 
vague, woolly, abstract nouns rather 
than concrete ones. 

There are one or two extremely 
rough rules which I think you will 
find serviceable. The first one is: 
Whenever in your reading you come 
across one of these words, case, in- 
stance, character, nature, condition, 
persuasion, degree—whenever in writ- 
ing your pen betrays you to one or 
another of them—pull yourself up and 
take thought. If it be “case” (I 
choose it as Jargon’s dearest child) 
turn to the dictionary, if you will, and 
seek out what meaning can be de- 
rived from casus, its Latin ancestor, 
then try how, with a little trouble, you 
can extricate yourself from that case. 
The odds are, you will feel like a but- 
terfly who has discarded his chrysalis. 

Here are some specimens to try 
your hand on: 

“All those tears which inundated Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s head were dry in the case of 
Mr. Harold Cox.” 

“In any case, let us send you a case on 
approval.” 

“It is contended that Consols have fallen 
in consequence: but such is by no means 
the case.” 

“Such,” by the way, is another 
spoilt child of Jargon, especially in 
Committee’s Rules—‘‘Members may 
be eligible as such; such members to 
continue to serve for such time as’”— 
and so on. 

“There can be no doubt that the acci- 
dent was caused through the dangerous 
nature of the spot, the hidden character 
of the by-road, and the utter absence of 
any warning or danger signal.” 

Mark the foggy wording of it all! 
And yet the man hit something and 
broke his neck! 

Now what I ask you to consider 
about these quotations is that in each 
the writer was using Jargon to shirk 
prose, palming off periphrases upon 
us when with a little trouble he could 
have gone straight to the point. “A 
singular degree of rarity prevails,” 
“the accident was caused through the 
dangerous nature of the spot,” “‘but 
such is by no means the case.” We 
may not be capable of much; but we 








can all write better than that, if we 
take a little trouble. In place of “the 


Aintree course if of a trying nature,” 


we can surely say “Aintree is a trying 
course” or, “the Aintree course is a 
trying one’—just that and nothing 
more. 

Next, having trained yourself to 
keep a lookout for these worst offend- 
ers, proceed to push your suspicions 
out among the whole cloudy host of 
abstract terms. “How excellent a 
thing is sleep” sighed Sancho Panza; 
“it wraps a man round like a cloak” — 
an excellent example, by the way, of 
how to say a thing concretely; a 
Jargoneer would have said that 
“among the beneficent qualities of 
sleep its capacity for withdrawing the 
human consciousness from the con- 
templation of immediate circumstances 
may perhaps be accounted not the 
least remarkable.” How vile a thing 
is the abstract noun! It wraps a 
man’s thoughts round like cotton wool. 

Let us turn to another trick of Jar- 
gon; the trick of Elegant Variation, 
so rampant in the sporting page. An 
undergraduate brings me an essay on 
Byron. Byron is (or ought to be) 
mentioned many times. I expect, nay 
exact, that Byron shall be mentioned 
again and again. But my undergradu- 
ate has a blushing sense that to call 
Byron Byron twice on one page is in- 
delicate. So Byron, after starting 
bravely as Byron, in the second sen- 
tence turns into “that great but un- 
equal poet” and halfway down the 
page becomes “the gloomy master of 
Newstead”; overleaf he is reincar- 
nated into “the meteoric darling of so- 
ciety”; and so proceeds through suc- 
cessive sentences as “this arch-rebel,” 
“the author of Childe Harold,” “the 
apostle of scorn,” “the ex-Harrovian, 
proud, but abnormally sensitive of his 
club-foot,” “the martyr of Misso- 
longhi,” “the pageant-monger of a 
bleeding heart.” Now this again is 
Jargon. It does not, as most Jargon 
does, come of laziness; but it comes 
of timidity, which is worse. In lit- 
erature as in life he makes himself 
felt who not only calls a spade a 
spade but has the pluck to double 
spades and redouble. 

For another rule—just as rough 
and ready, but just as useful: Train 
your suspicions to bristle up when- 
ever you come upon “as regards,” 
“with regard to,” “in respect of,” “in 
connection with,” “according as to 
whether,” and the like. They are all 
dodges of Jargon, circumlocutions for 
evading this or that simple statement; 
and I say that it is not enough to 
avoid them nine times out of ten, or 
nine-and-ninety times out of a-hun- 
dred. You should never use them. 
That is positive enough, I hope? 
Though I cannot admire his style, I 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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AGAZINES are like all 
those structures which 
man erects to shelter his 
sensitive body and _ his 
active wits. They are like houses, 
which so often acquire personalities 
of their own quite different from what 
their architects intended, and differ- 
ent, too, in a queer, half-human: way, 
froin the personalities of those who 
live and love in their cubby holes. 

Books are born with all their traits 
and often die with, and of them. 
Magazines acquire personality slow- 
ly, shaping themselves in a queer, un- 
controllable fashion to fit the minds 
of their readers—not, to be sure the 
minds which readers. would call their 
own, but some more essential psy- 
chologies made up. of unconscious 
prejudices and unguessed wants min- 
gled with conscious tastes and desires. 
Hence the finished magazine is a cre- 
ated being that may have no soul but 
certainly possesses a mind of its own 
and a personality. It steps out into 
society, seeking its environment, and 
a social historian could describe it as 
if it were animate. 

The New Yorker, for example. The 
New Yorker is like one of those perky 
little maisonettes set in the facade 
of a vast apartment house, and grin- 
ning up at pretentiousness and ab- 
surdity. It stands on its own thresh- 
old watching the doorman handing 
incredible women out of limousines, 
rolling under its tongue what may be 
happening in the penthouse, winking 
at the children sliding on the asphalt, 
and batting an eye at the super-tene- 
ment across the street in whose win- 
dows New York is living its private 
life in public. It is bourgeois itself 
or it could not enjoy these delightful 
absurdities, and it has the bourgeois 
qualities of good sense and belly 
laughter, but refined by a quick-mov- 
ing intellect and ripened into that best 
of all provincialism which sees itself 
against a backdrop of the world. No 
aristocratic magazine can be published 
in America—and carry advertising. 
Vogue and Vanity Fair are proof. 
The mixture of snobism and familiar- 
ity which distinguishes expensive ad- 
vertising, and the shameless display 
of would-be aristocrats selling face 








cream and cigarettes, are impossible 
to combine with the aristocratic. The 
reading columns would hiss at the dis- 
play and the display take the edge 
from the text. 

Harper’s is an intellectualist turned 
journalist, or one of the new type of 
college professors, aggressive, up-to- 
date, well-dressed, familiar with 
speakeasies where it gets some of its 
ideas and leaves others, not believing 
in anything very deeply, but deter- 
mined to keep one intellectual sensa- 
tion ahead of the next fellow. The 
Atlantic Monthly has become the per- 
fect image of a cultivated New Eng- 
land woman, wise, rather witty, seri- 
ous au fond, but so well accustomed 
to the polite world that life in the not 
too raw and simplicity and English- 
men from India or women longing to 
exhibit their- emotions interest her 
much more than clever feature writers 
who tell you what not to think about 
anything. She carries a tract or two 
with her about Wall Street or Fascism, 
and every now and then has an emo- 
tional outburst of her own, which is 
fun. The Mercury is still Mencken, 
but getting a little uneasy lest expos- 
ing the dumbbells should prove to 
have been bad psychology. It is a 
hard and bitter talker, stopping (just 
now) to listen to itself. Scribner’s is 
a little out of breath. 

The Yale Review is college Gothic, 
solid, expensive, with a few too many 
literary ornaments perfunctorily re- 
producing an earlier century. The 
Nation has a sour stomach, but is re- 
covering. The New Republic is a 
dyspeptic with the extraordinary fits 
of energy and relapses into dryness 
characteristic of all dyspeptics. But 
then, fat and healthy magazines, like 
those that go to the millions, have no 
individuality, although expensive edi- 
tors are employed and valuable pages 
set aside to provide them with per- 
sonalities (very cooey often, or rough 
and red-blooded) every week or 
month. The Forum is two elderly 
gentlemen, very experienced and very 
knowledgeable, gripping each other’s 
buttons while they debate in a corner. 
Time is a bright college boy, immense- 
ly and rapidly read, with a tongue in 
his cheek and his mouth open, while 
he pounds the news inside out in’ the 
attempt to make it exciting. Fortune 
is a gentleman of the last old school, 
sitting at-an executive’s desk (sup- 
plied by Danersk), with charts of ris- 
ing production curves, in an atmos- 
phere of nostalgia that makes strong 
millionaires weep. 





Reprinted from the Saturday Review of 
Literature by courtesy of the editors. 
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CONQUISTADOR 
By Archibald MacLeish 


SHE days by sea until they reached 
iE farthest western shore of the 

Gulf of Mexico, the nights after bat- 
tle, their “eyelids covering many stars”, 
the tall emissaries of the Aztecs bearing 
a sun of gold and a silver moon, the bat- 
tles in bleeding cornfields, Indians fall- 
ing until they sickened of the slaughter, 
the long stony march inland through the 
unknown Mexico: these things remained to 
Bernal Diaz, soldier of Cortez, as he stood 
with the Spanish host looking upon the 
fields of Montezuma. 


We saw that city on the inland sea: 

Towers between: and the green-crowned 
Montezuma 

Walking the gardens of shade: 
staggering bees: 

And the girls bearing the woven baskets 
of bloom on their 

Black hair: their breasts alive: 
hunters 

Shouldering dangling 
ruffed plumes: 


and the 


and the 


herons with their 


We were the first that found that famous 
country ; 

We marched by a king’s name: we crossed 
the sierras: 

Unknown hardships we suffered: hunger: 


Death by the stone knife: thirst: we fared 


by the 

Bitter streams: we came at last to that 
water: 

Towers were steep upon the fluttering 
air: 


For many days these Spanish adven- 
turers lived in the town that “lay on the 
lake like sleeping gulls”. They praised the 


land, eating the corn and plums, but al- 
strangers 


ways they knew they -were 
there; and they became 
afraid when they saw the 
Indians slay a boy upon an 


altar. 


The belly 
stone knife: 
member 

They sang and were glad 
as a small child in 
the sunlight 

And they ate the limbs 
for a feast and the 
flesh trembled ... 


arched to the 
I re- 


After that fear took the 
soldiers. One starless night 
the men seized the Emperor 
Montezuma and held him 
as hostage. Then death began to flour- 
ish in that land out of their fear. While 
Cortez was at the coast, defeating an 
army of the Governor of the Indies, who 
was hostile to Cortez’s conquest, the re- 
maining garrison in their suspicion mas- 
sacred an assembly of Aztec chiefs. Cortez 
returned to a city ominous with silence, 
and the next day his men woke to a brutal 
dawn of battle with the infuriated Aztecs: 
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From a drawing by Paul Becat 
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POEMS 

FOR YOUTH 
Beginning with this 
issue, the Poetry Cor- 
ner will be edited by 
Miss Dorothy Emer- 
son, first prize-winner 
in the Witter Bynner 
Scholastic Poetry 
Award of 1927. Miss 
Emerson is an alum- 
nus of Rollins Col- 
lege, Florida, and has done special research 
at the University of West Virginia in the field 
of English and American poetry. She has 
contributed to Poetry: A Magazine of Verse 
and other publications and has already re- 
ceived critical recognition. As a Scholastic 
"alumnus" not so long out of high school 
herself, she will select and comment briefly 
in each issue on poems representative of 
important modern poets which particularly 
appeal to young people. Watch for this 
enjoyable column. 








And we rose 
And we went on the wall by the three 
rungs and we sat it! 
Mother of Heaven there were many men! 
Even in Spain at Sevilla when at dawn 
they 
and the bread is broken and the 
tens and 
Thousands stand there 
streets 
And they kneel down to the bells are not 
so many— 
Neither so silent! and our eyes could see 
them 
East and south by the great square and 
their crests were 
Floated in lake-fog :and their naked feet 
Hushing the earth: and stood: and when 
the west was 
Light the faint stir... 
and they saw the sun! 


Mother of God! image new: forgetting the 
Wars in Mexico and all men’s tongues and 
Cries and shouting and the 
clamorous words I 
Hear those voices shouting 
and those tongues! 


Pray 


in the narrow 


And they came like wolves 

in the streets: and 

the water birds 

with the shouting: 

and we heard the 

‘ wind in the 

Shrill nipple of stone as a 

wasp: and we heard 
the 


Rose 


Slings of scythes and the 
deep drums and they 
kindled the 

Cook-room walls to the up- 
w ind and the court was 

Strawed with their throws as a threshing 
floor: and we killed them 


Hacking their hands from the scarp: and 
there came more: 

And they tore their hands on the slash 
of the steel but they reached us 

We that were lame with the weight of 
our own swords: 

And only night was our aid then. 
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Forced to flee, the Spanish cut their 
way over the bridges, and through the 
roads eastward to the coast where they 
lay for a year. Returning then they 
conquered the Aztecs “doing the thing 
that time by the books and science”. In 
the wake of their conquest came the set- 
tlers changing the ancient city with Span- 
ish ways, “and they ran on the new land 
like lice staining it.” 

This distinctly masculine poem by Ar- 
chibald MacLeish won the Pulitzer prize 
for 1932. The historical narrative is vivi- 
fied with details of sense-experience, the 
remarkable beauty of feeling and action 
becoming more personal than speech. It 
is written in terza rima, a form familiar 
to the great Italians, but uncommon in 
English. MacLeish’s success in _ this 
form, here made fluent by rhyming inner 
vowels, is unrivaled in our language. 


The theme of the poem is contained in 
this complaint of Bernal Diaz, old soldier 
of Cortez, who relates the tale. 


What is my fame or the fame of these 
my companions? 

Their tombs are the bellies of Indians: 
theirs are the shameful 


Graves in the wild earth: in the Godless 


sand: 

None knew the place of their bones: as 
for mine 

Strangers will dig my grave in a stony 
land: 


Even my sons have the strangeness of 
dark kind in them 

Indian dogs will bark at dusk by my 
sepulchre. 

What is my fame! 
shine of the 


But those days: the 


Sun in that time: the wind then: the step 

Of the moon over those leaf-fallen nights: 
the sleet in the 

Dry grass: the smell of the dust where we 
slept 





These things were real: these suns had 


heat in them 

This was brine in the mouth: butterest 
foam: 

Earth: water to drink: bread to be eaten— 


Archibald MacLeish (Glencoe, IIL, 
1892—) attended Yale where he played on 
the football team, was captain of the 
water-polo team, and chairman of the 
Yale Literary Magazine. After serving 
in the war as a captain, he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law school, taught 
government at Harvard for a year, and 
practiced law in Boston. For the past few 
years he has been on the editorial staff 
of Fortune. In 1923, however, he re- 
volted from living the ordinary life of a 
lawyer, went to France, and started to 
write the poems he really wanted to write. 
Streets in the Moon and Newfoundland are 
among his important earlier work. His 
last book, Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s 
City, is in answer to the charge that he 
does not write of modern social and eco- 
nomic disturbances. 

The passages quoted above from Con- 
quistador, by Archibald MacLeish, are re- 
printed by permission of the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin.Company, Boston, Mass. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 
YOU MUSTN'T MISS THIS 


You know that when you have found a 
book you think is grand, you cannot rest 
until you have made someone else read it. 
| have been getting solid comfort out of 
certain books for a good while, and now 
SCHOLASTIC is giving me this space in 
which | may show you some of the books 
you can't afford to miss—that is, if you like 
to have a good time reading. 

That is to be the one thing all these 
books will have in common: | have enjoyed 
them immensely and | think you will. There 
will be two every week, one new, one old, 
and just for convenience we are going to 
say that a new book is one that has been 
published since about 1920. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen 


This is a novel twinkling with humor, 
about a large family with a silly mother 
whose one purpose is to get her daughters 
married. Two are bouncing vulgar little 
flirts, one a solemn show-off; the father 
long since gave up hope of finding any 
real companionship in this part of the 
family and settled down to get what fun 
he could out of their foolishness. But 
two of the daughters are darlings. Jane, 
is the beauty of the family, with a sweet 
disposition, but Elizabeth is a girl Id 
give anything to meet. There’s something 
in the sparkling way she takes life that 
is irresistible. No wonder Darcy, grand 
as he is, can’t help falling in love with 
her, though he frankly tells her he thinks 
her family is awful. She sends him away 
with a flea in his ear, and for the rest of 
the book you are an amused spectator 
of the struggle between his pride and her 
prejudice against him. I leave you to find 
with what excitements this is attended. 
There is even an elopement (not Eliza- 
beth’s). 


GALAPAGOS. By William Beebe 


Somehow naturalists do seem to get 
more fun out of their jobs than any other 
kind of hard worker I know. When I am 
tired and in danger of losing my sense 
of the joy of life, I take down this big 
book with its fine photographs of giant 
iguanas and other strange beasts, and 
read once more the account by Mr. Beebe 
of how he trailed the elusive yapok, a 
little furry animal he knew was there but 
had never so much as glimpsed. He 
trailed him for hours and hours, through 
streams where he was continually step- 
ping into pot-holes and getting so wet 
he cut holes in his pockets to let the water 
run out, through thorns .and all sorts of 
tropical troubles. ~At last, when he is 
standing in the dark, soaking wet and 
perfectly happy, waiting for the yapok 
to condescend to come within camera- 
range, he says, “I tried to think of some 
place in the world more preferable—and 
I failed.” The book is all like that. Do 
you wonder I like it? 

- * * 

Both these books are no doubt in your public 
library. But Jane Austen is an author to own: 
she lasts so well that I have been reading her 
ever since I was in High School. You can get 
Pride and Prejudice in “Everyman’s Library” 
and in the ‘“‘World’s Classics,” and if you want 
a big bargain you can get The Complete Works 
of Jane Austen in one volume of the Modern 
Library, one of their Giants that cost a dollar. 


But don’t try to read them all through at once. 
Jane Austen can’t be hurried. Leave time for 


the chuckles. Galapagos (Putnam) costs $6, and 
when you see the pictures you'll know why. It 
is a piece of property your library should have. 


Pearl S. Buck 


(Concluded from page 6) 


trees and flowers. I have two little daugh- 
ters. One is away at school and one, 
aged five, is at home with us. She studies 
Chinese reading and writing every day 
with her old Chinese tutor who has also 
been my teacher in Chinese literature for 
many years.” 

One who was entertained last June 
in this same garden presents this vivid 
portrayal of her hostess: 

“She is so much more important than 
her clothes that it is hard to remember 
what she wore. I have an impression of 
soft blues and violets and of ruffles at el- 
bows and throat, suggesting a garden 
dress by Watteau. But she is not a 
Watteau lady. She has a strong, vigorous 
body and a well-set head crowned by a 
mass of hair with an undertone of bronze- 
red, an oval face, and a pair of wide, in- 
tent eyes of that color that is neither 
blue, nor gray, nor green, but it is of the 
nature of them all.” 


Mrs. Buck feels that we of the West 
do not know what the word poverty 
means. The East is infinitely poorer 
materially than we are, infinitely less 
well organized in the social and eco- 
nomic sense. To her Chinese neigh- 
bors, a simple iron kitchen stove is a 
marvel; an aluminum kettle a miracle 
of convenience. The average farm is 
less than five acres; the average in- 
come less than one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year. Yet she feels that 
these common everyday folk can give 
us lessons in tranquillity and in sin- 
cerity. The Oriental accepts himself 
and his fellow men as they are and 
for what they are. 

She views China and the Chinese as 
an ever-changing spectacle, torn by 
the winds of the new times, fraught 
with the winds of the past. “Strange 
forces are working here; alien civili- 
zations are having a tremendous in- 
fluence not through the few West- 
erners who are here in missionary 
work or _ trading business but 
through these scores of Western edu- 
cated men and women of the Chinese 
race who are modifying Chinese cul- 
ture. To me this is a cause for grief. 
The world can ill afford to lose the 
true Chinese culture.” 

Two themes repeat themselves 
in many of Pearl Buck’s stories: the 
love of the older generation for its 
old ways and possessions; the war of 
beliefs and customs which is waging 
between the Old China and the New. 
Such a theme we have in an early 
story, “A Chinese Woman Speaks,” 
which served as a draft for the first 
novel, East Wind: West Wind, and in 
The Young Revolutionist. Sons, her 
latest novel, follows the fortunes of 
the three sons of Wang Lung, ful- 
filling the plan made at the conclusion 
of The Good Earth that with the 
death of the old man, they would sell 
his beloved land and seek their fortune 
in the city. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


In “A _ Little Flyer in Inflation” 
(Harper’s for September), Rose Wilder 
Lane, whose latest book, Let the Hurri- 
cane Roar, appeared last spring, recounts 
an amusing experience which happened to 
her and her sister while they were touring 
Soviet Russia in 1922. Reaching a rather 
luxurious hotel, they needed to exchange 
American money into the currency of 
Baku. There follows an Arabian Nights’ 
tale of seeking a money-changer, through 
the twisting streets of the town, and of 
startling maneuvers to strike a bargain in 
roubles. What is the tone of this article? 
Does the author seem to enjoy her pre- 
dicament? 

2 

A literary sensation of the summer was 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas by 
Gertrude Stein, which ran serially in the 
Atlantic, and has been chosen by the Lit- 
erary Guild. This Parisian Pittsburgher, 
who has been a crony of Sherwood Ander- 
son, Pablo Picasso, Ernest Hemingway, 
and James Joyce, tells some of the bright 
details of her life by assuming the identity 
of her close friend, Miss Toklas . . . 
Understand? Miss Stein pretended to be 
Miss Toklas writing her autobiography in 
order to tell about the life of Miss Stein. 
It may sound unnecessarily complicated 
but it was a good trick and lots of fun. 


- 

What has been described as the best 
newspaper story since Gallagher was writ- 
ten by Paul Gallico, sports editor of the 
nation’s largest newspaper, the N.Y. 
Daily News, for the Saturday Evening 
Post, August 11. The name of the story 
is “McKabe.” If you haven’t read it, res- 
cue that back copy from the junk man! 
What other famous newspaper stories can 
you name? 

* 

Students who have been having trouble 
lately with their beliefs should derive com- 
fort from “What Religion Means to Me,” 
written by Mary Pickford (and certainly 
not ghost-written) for the August issue 
of Forum. Miss Pickford writes with sin- 
cerity in homely language. 

* 

When H. G. Wells called the P.E.N. 
Club (Poets, Editors, Novelists) to meet 
ai Ragusa, Jugoslavia, last summer, he 
had in mind specifically the issue which 
German Nazis raised of nationalism vs. 
the internationalism of literary art. That’s 
how literature can become tangled with 
politics . . . as it should. What happened 
is reported in the Saturday Review of 
Literature for July 1, by Dr. Henry 
Seidel Canby, the American delegate, 
whose general resolution against intoler- 
ance was carried. In the teeth of Nazi 
orders telephoned from Berlin, Wells in- 
sisted that Ernst Toller and Sholom Asch 
should be given the floor to voice anti-Nazi 
sentiments, and the P.E. club championed 
international opinion. 

* 

The summer’s best sellers include, in 
fiction, Hervey Allen’s monumental An- 
thony Adverse, now well over 100,000, 
Fallada’s Little Man, What Now?, Car- 
roll’s As the Earth Turns, Rinehart’s The 
Album, and Ferber’s They Brought Their 
Women; in non-fiction, Zweig’s Marie 
Antionette, Waln’s The House of Exile, 
Lockhardt’s British Agent, etc. 

* 


Teachers: Investigate Scholastic’s Period- 
ical Service. Your choice of free subscrip- 
tions to sixteen quality magazines with 
group order for Scholastic. Inquire: Sub- 
scription Department, Scholastic, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Social Studies Section 


The First Six Months of the New Deal 


Can Government 
Guarantee 130,000,000 


Americans a Decent 
Standard of Living? 


NE question is on every 
American’s mind at_ this 
autumn beginning of a new 
year: “Will the New Deal 

work?” Can President Roosevelt, even 
with practically unlimited power over 
the economic system, put 15,000,000 
people back to work? Can the Govern- 
ment set the national economic stage 
so that one-fourth of the adult workers 
of America can be given jobs at de- 
cently high wages? 

Certainly ‘business,’ unaided by 
government, proved conclusively that 
it could not solve the problem. At the 
end of a century and a half of na- 
tional history the entire country was 
in economic chaos! The great indus- 
tries of the nation were stalled; un- 
employment and want were universal, 
and a vast inequality existed in the 
social income. A tiny group of fam- 
ilies—the Mellons, the Fords, the 
Rockefellers, and others — ‘‘owned” 
billions of dollars of wealth, and re- 
ceived incomes of from $2,000,000 
to $20,000,000 a year; a few thou- 
sand others were “millionaires” having 
incomes above $50,000 a year; and a 
somewhat larger number—not over 
four per cent of the wage-earners of 
the country—received enough to re- 
quire them to make income tax reports 
(at least $1,000 for single persons and 
$2,500 for married persons). But 
many millions of others, although par- 
tially or fully employed, were barely 
able to maintain a decent standard of 
living, and not less than 30,000,000 
persons confronted actual privation 
and were forced to live largely on 
charity. 

This was the outcome of a long ex- 
periment of letting business run itself. 
Under the existing competitive and 
speculative system, a few people could 
profit from the buying and selling of 
securities, franchises, privileges, and 
property, though making practically 
no contribution to physical production, 
social welfare, creative invention, or 
aesthetic betterment. At the same mo- 
ment, millions of other human beings, 
although pleading for any honest em- 
ployment, were compelled to live in 
degradation and ill health. This is the 
proved result of running the economic 
system on a basis of unbridled indi- 
vidualism. “Laissez-faire,” the theory 
of “every man for himself” (and the 
devil take the hindmost), had run its 
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course through a century of wild in- 
dustrial development. On March 4, 
1933, when President Roosevelt took 
office, it was evident to all students of 
the problem that it had merely re- 
sulted in the devil taking the hind- 
most—meaning most of the people. 


The People Confer Emergency Power 


Confronted by economic anarchy 
and yet vaguely recognizing their 
great potential wealth (a continent of 
magnificent natural resources, gigantic 
power-plants, mechanized farms, fac- 
tories, transport and communication, 
and millions of skilled engineers and 
workers), the American people gave 
Mr. Roosevelt more power over the 
economic system than any other peace- 
time President has ever had.’ In just 
one hundred days the Congress, prob- 
ably fairly representative of the 
people as a whole, conferred upon the 


President practically unlimited con- 
trol over economic life. This was ac- 
complished by the passage of thirteen 
laws, all but one of which were de- 
signed by President Roosevelt and his 
planning associates, who are popu- 
larly known as the “Brain Trust.” 
The latter, assembled swiftly in Wash- 
ington in early March, included a 
score of liberal thinkers among uni- 
versity professors and business execu- 
tives. Among these were Rexford 
Tugwell, Raymond Moley, Adolph A. 
Berle, Felix Frankfurter, Paul Doug- 
las, Bernard Baruch, Gerard Swope, 
and James Warburg. 

The breath-taking legislative pro- 
gram which was passed by a dazed 
and only mildly protesting Congress 
was as follows: 

1. The Emergency Banking Law, giving 


the President power to regulate banks and 
to control credit, currency, gold and silver. 
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2. The Economy Bill, reducing pensions 
to war veterans and salaries of Federal 
employees, and providing for the reorgani- 
zation of governmental departments. 

3. The Beer and Wine Law, which put 
some two hundred thousand persons at 
work and increased somewhat the income 
of the Federal Government. 

4. The Reforestation — Unemployment 
Relief Bill, which put a few more hundred 
thousand men at work. 

5. The Agricultural Relief Law, which 
authorized the increasing of Federal credit 
by three billion dollars, the reduction of 
the gold content of the dollar and other 
means of “inflation,” the restriction of 
crops, and the refinancing of farm mort- 
gages. 

6. The Emergency Relief Bill, granting 
a half billion dollars of direct Federal re- 
lief to the States and the organization of 
a Federal Relief Administration. 

7%. The Muscle Shoals and Tennessee 
Development Bill which will make pos- 
sible the sale of electric power on a non- 
profit, and publicly owned and operated 
basis. 

8. The Securities Bill, warning the seller 
instead of the buyer that he should be- 
ware, making investment bankers respon- 
sible for giving honest value in the bonds 
and stocks which they sell. 

9. The Wagner National Employment 
Service Act, authorizing the establishment 
of a United States Employment Service; 
the first time that the Federal Govern- 
ment has created an integrated employ- 
ment exchange to assemble adequate in- 
formation concerning jobs and help the 
unemployed to find work. 

10. The Home Mortgage Bill, to relieve 
home owners who are in danger of losing 
their property through inability to pay 
taxes and interest on mortgages, by issuing 
two billion dollars in bonds to be ex- 
changed for such mortgages and reducing 
interest to the home owner. 

1l. The Railroad Re-organization Act, 
which lays the foundation for a national 
transportation system by creating the of- 
fice of Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation. 

12. The Glass-Steagall Banking Act 
(the only act of the thirteen not proposed 
by the Administration), to guarantee bank 
deposits up to $2,500 by Government in- 
surance, to curb the speculative use of 
credit, and to separate national banks 
from affiliated securities urganizations. 

13. Finally, the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act—the most important single 
economic measure that has been passed in 
the history of the American Government, 
putting vast powers into the hands of the 
President for a limited time, to promote 
the self-regulation of industry, to curtail 
over-production, to reduce hours of labor, 
to raise wages, and to effect order by 
means of codes of fair business dealings. 
N I R A is, in short, the first attempt to 
plan the economic system of the country 
and to operate it with owners, workers, 
and the Government as partners in the 
enterprise. 

The first two months of executive 
action was as startling in its scope and 
daring as the legislation. Working 
under intense pressure, the new execu- 
tive departments (shown in the accom- 
panying chart), under the leadership 
of professors, captains of industry, 
engineers, labor leaders, social work- 
ers, and statisticians, carved out an 
emergency program of economic action. 
The entire nation has responded with 
admiration and respect for the vast 
plan and the dispatch with which it 
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has been launched. Whether or not 
coming events confirm first impres- 
sions, many Americans feel that at 
last the outlines of a tentative eco- 
nomic constitution have been sketched. 

Certainly the acts of the Roosevelt 
Administration thus far constitute the 
beginning of a cutting down of 
“laissez-faire,” of the extent to which 
the individual businessman can com- 
pete ruthlessly for his own private 
gain. Under the N. R. A. each indus- 
try is to be organized for fair dealing 
within itself. The coal owners are re- 
quired to make a code for the conduct 
of the coal industry, the steel owners 
for the production and sale of steel, 
the garment and textile manufactur- 
ers, electrical industries, chemical in- 
dustries, department stores, news- 
papers, automobiles, and all the others 
——the separate members of each in- 
dustry must agree to a codified regu- 
lation of their affairs. 


The N. R. A. Program Is Essentially 
"Relief" 


One fact stands out: the Roosevelt 
program thus far is _ essentially 
“emergency relief”; it is not funda- 
mental reconstruction. Nothing really 
basic has yet been done to change the 
economic system itself. The thirteen 
laws that have been swiftly passed 
and the acts of the N. R. A. constitute 
a three-fold attempt at relief—relief 
for the farmers, relief for the urban 
industries, direct relief for the unem- 
ployed. Or, put differently, the N. R. 
A. program is an attempt to distri- 
bute a small amount of purchasing 
power to millions of people. If we are 
to become thorough students of eco- 
nomic life we must weigh carefully 
how this is being done. 

First, Relief for the Farmer. The 
Farm Administration proposes to re- 
lieve the farmer in three principal 
ways: First, by paying him to restrict 
his production, to produce less wheat, 
corn, cotton, fewer hogs and cattle. 
The hope is that by producing less, by 
making foodstuffs scarce, the farmer 
will get higher prices for his prod- 
ucts; hence he will receive a larger 
proportional purchasing power with 
which to buy manufactured goods. As 
this happens part of the money he 
spends will go to the city workers who 
will thereby be put to work in in- 
creasing numbers. Second, by re- 
financing the mortgages on his farm, 
that is, by exchanging Federal bonds 
at lower interest rates for his mort- 
gages. Third, by making it possible 
for President Roosevelt to “inflate” 
the value of the dollar, so that farm 
debts contracted in prosperous times 
can be paid off more easily. 

Second, Relief for the Industrial 
Workers. The N. R. A. is attempting 
to give city workers purchasing power: 
first by creating nation-wide public 
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opinion aimed at persuading employ- 
ers to put the unemployed at work; 
second, by encouraging national] trade 
associations to agree to employment 
codes which will guarantee a low mini- 
mum wage ($14 to $15 per week) and 
a shorter working week (35 to 40 
hours) than was prevalent before the 
depression began. Third, recovery is 
being stimulated by a moderately large 
Federal public works program ($3- 
300,000,000), money for which is 
made available by a bond issue. 

Third, Direct Federal Relief for 
the Unemployed. The Federal Relief 
Administrator, Harry Hopkins, has 
recently stated that in the summer of 
1933 eighteen million workers were 
unemployed. It is known that, in 
addition, several million more were 
working only one, two or three days 
a week. As we approach the fifth win- 
ter of the depression, therefore, not 
less than thirty million people (in- 
cluding families) are dependent upon 
others for their subsistence. 

The Wagner Bill provides for a 
Federal subsidy of a half billion dol- 
lars to be paid to the states in the 
proportion of one dollar of Federal 
money to three dollars of state money. 
It is obvious that instead of a half 
billion, not less than four, six, or even 
eight billion dollars will be necessary 
to give the unemployed merely a de- 
cent healthful standard of living 
during the next twelve months. Both 
local private welfare agencies and mu- 
nicipal governments have long since 
exhausted their resources. The relief 
problem has already been turned over 
to the state governments. These in 
turn are now reaching the limit of 
their taxing resources and are passing 
the buck to the Federal Government. 
Day by day it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that unless the N. R. A. 
program puts many millions of per- 
sons back to work within a few 
months, the problem of financing a 
huge national “dole” will have to be 
met squarely by the Government. 


<i 


This, in briefest outline, is the rec- 
ord of achievement of the first six 
months of the New Deal administra- 
tion. Certainly as citizens and pros- 
pective citizens we shall give it our 
fullest support during the entire trial- 
period of two years, encouraging the 
N. R. A. by word of mouth and by 
buying of “Blue Eagle” employers. 

But while supporting the New 
Deal vigorously during the trial . 
period, we shall also constantly ap- 
praise its effectiveness in producing 
the finest life for all our people com- 
mensurate with the gigantic resources 
of the continent. In the October 7 
issue we shall continue our critical 
analysis of the Administration’s pro- 
gram. 
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Social Studies Section 


SCHOLASTIC 


Builders of a Brave New World 


By AUSTIN M. WORKS 


Chairman, English Department, James Madison High School, New York City 


| OT so very long ago the read- 
i ers of Scholastic, in a series 
of articies called “The Glory 
That Was Greece,” took a 
trip to ancient Hellas, where they 
studied a glorious civilization that 
once actually existed. In the present 
series of articles we shall start from 
the land and the civilization to which 
Professor Agard introduced us and 
proceed on a sort of airplane journey 
over the Promised Land, the 
center of an even more giori- 
ous civilization than that of 
Greece in her prime. You 
will of course see from our 
plane only the most striking 
features and the highest 
monuments of the Cities of 
Vision, but should this 
glimpse of the Promised 
Land inspire in you the de- 
sire to inspect it more close- 
ly, we shall furnish you with 
guide-books and time-tables 
and bid you God-speed upon 
a more painstaking and more 
leisurely tour of Utopia. 
“But where is this glam- 
orous place?” you ask. The 
answer is “Anywhere,” or 
more specifically ‘““Nowhere,” for the 
Greek word Utopia, first used by Sir 
Thomas More to indicate an imaginary 
realm, means simply “No place.” 
Some writers of utopias have regarded 
such lands of happiness as gifts of the 
gods to those who were especially for- 
tunate, created without the air of hu- 
man effort. When we speak of utopias, 
however, we shall mean more particu- 
larly the consciously directed efforts 
and experiments of men in their en- 
deavor to improve the condition of 
human society. In earlier days when 
large sections of the earth were still 
unexplored, utopian writers quite com- 
monly placed the Promised Land in 
strange and unknown regions, such as 
America, an island in the Pacific, 
Africa, or the lost continent of Atlan- 
tis; as Man penetrated farther and 
farther into the hitherto undiscovered 
portions of the earth, these builders of 
imaginary civilization had recourse, 
like H. G. Wells, in his The Time Ma- 
chine, to unknown periods in the 
world’s history. William Taylor in 
his book, The Last of My Race, actu- 
ally presented a picture of life in the 
five hundred and third century. Other 
ingenious minds, like Bulwer Lytton 
in The Coming Race, have built their 
utopias in the interior of the earth, at 





|. Why Study Utopias? 


the bottom of the sea, or somewhere 
on one of the distant planets. In a 
few cases, daring souls have attempted 
usually with little success, to realize 
their dream in actual utopian colonies. 
Of this latter class the Brook Farm 
experiment at West Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts, should be of especial interest 
to Americans. But in whatever place 





or period Utopia has been imagined or 
actually constructed, it has always 
represented the dream rather than the 
reality. 

It may well be that some of our 
readers will question the value of a 
trip to lands that have existed only in 
the imaginations of the utopian writers 
from Plato to H. G. Wells. There is 
se much to be learned about civiliza- 
tions that have flourished in the past 
and about others that still exist—al- 
though in no very flourishing condition 
—that it may, at first thought, appear 
a waste of time to concern ourselves 
with institutions that were never estab- 
lished in actuality and with the doings 
of peoples whose monuments archae~ 
ologists have never exhumed. But 
these institutions were planned by 
good and wise men and these peoples 
were creations of imaginations of the 
same order as those of the great writers 
of fiction, whose characters are ad- 
mired and praised by critics for their 
fundamental truth to human nature. 
Indeed, many of the utopian writers 
were novelists of note. H. G. Wells, 
living and working in England today, 
is a good example of this type of 
author. 

Moreover, the study of almost any 
utopia teaches us by inference a great 


dea] about the country and the period 
in which the author lived. Utopian 
writers are men who set out to “shat- 
ter to bits the sorry scheme” of the 
world in which they live in order to 
“re-mold it nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire.” We can learn from them, then, 
what their country and their period 
most sadly lacked and needed. When 
Sir Thomas More, for example, lauds 
his Utopians for their wise and hu- 
mane treatment of criminals, 
we know that in the age of 
Henry VIII in England the 
penal code must have been 
unwise and cruel; when we 
find William Morris in his 
News from Nowhere pictur- 
ing a civilization from which 
modern machinery is ex- 
cluded, we perceive that, 
like many other wise and 
great men of his period, he 
foresaw the evils arising 
from the advent of the In- 
dustrial Age in England. 

Perhaps, however, the 
greatest value of a trip 
through Utopia lies in the 
hope it arouses within our 

hearts that mankind will 
some day slough off its cruelties and 
its stupidities and build a world in 
which a greater measure of justice and 
decency shall prevail. From our little 
journey we shall see, I feel sure, that 
we are justified in such a hope. Imag- 
ination always precedes practical 
achievement: without Hertz’s theory 
of sound-wave activity Marconi could 
never have invented the wireless. 
Without the vision of Sir Thomas 
More, William Morris, Samuel Butler, 
and other utopian writers who iraag- 
ined more humane methods of dealing 
with criminals, we might not have to- 
day a Warden Lawes to write in his 
Twenty Thousands Years in Sing Sing 
of his wise and just treatment of pris- 
oners in his charge. 

In his respect and in other respects, 
therefore, Utopia is a land of prophets. 
Long before Russia launched the ex- 
periment that startled the world, long 
before the “Brain Trust” began the 
work of reconstruction in this country, 
the utopian writers saw that a civiliza- 
tion in which “rugged individualism” 
held sway was unworthy of the name. 
Every utopian land we shall visit is a 
land in which no individual, or group 
of individuals, exploits less fortunate 
fellow-countrymen, a civilization whose 
: (Continued on page 27) 
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By esis M. prin 


The heading of this column is an expression of 
the fact that current events mean more than the 
bare skeleton of names, dates, places and happen- 
ings that we read in our papers day by day. The 
headlines of today are the result of weeks, months, 
years, even centuries, of other events. Things 
happen as they do because many forces are operat- 
ing—climate, topography, race, nationality, eco- 
nomics, inventions, the aspirations and prejudices 
of certain groups or classes and the personalities 
of individual leaders. Battles have been lost be- 
cause a Napoleon or a Grant woke up with a sour 
stomach. The flow of history is shaped, in short, 
by the interplay of natural conditions and human 
motives. In this column, from week to week, 
therefore, we hope to discuss this “human side of 
the news’—the background of facts “behind the 
headlines.” 


Under the Blue Eagle 


==HE National Recovery Administra- 

tion (no mention of which you will 

find in the Constitution) is the most 

powerful governmental body ever set 
up in American history. It may deter- 
mine, during the next year or two, whether 
you or your father will have a job, what 
wages you will receive, how long you will 
work, what it will cost you to live, what 
our arts and our recreation will be like, 
and whether our present system of govern- 
ment will endure. 

Yet, revolutionary as it seems, it is not 
new. During the World War President 
Wilson established many new agencies. 
One was the War Industries Board, a 
body which by common consent, held the 
power of life and death over manufactur- 
ing industry, fixing what, where, and how 
munitions, food, machinery and all other 
necessities for the successful prosecution 
of the war should be made. The chairman 
of that board was Bernard M. Baruch, a 
brilliant Wall Street speculator, the son 
of a Confederate army surgeon of the most 
aristocratic lineage of Portuguese Jews. 
For years a power in Democratic politics, 
he is today the “Colonel House” of the 
Roosevelt Administration, and but for the 
reactionary horns and hoofs of which the 
Middle West suspects him, he might have 
been President. Though the fundamental 


idea of the NRA is Franklin Roosevelt’s, 
much of its structure and personnel is 
Baruch’s. The two key men in the indus- 
trial and agricultural drives, Brigadier- 
General Hugh S. Johnson, and George M. 
Peek, of the Moline Plow Works, are for- 
mer employees and close associates of 
Baruch. 

Just what relation the NRA bears to 
European social theories is the nub of a 
sharp controversy. .The high priests. of 
Republicanism and big business insist it is 
pure socialism, straight out of Karl Marx 
and Josef Stalin. The Communists charge 
it is the first step on the easy descent to a 
Fascist dictatorship. They point out that 
many of its executives are army officers. 
Italians say it is modeled directly on Mus- 
solini’s “corporative state.” The truth, as 
usual, is probably somewhere between. 
Certainly it has some socialistic traits 
and some fascistic. But the institutions of 
private property and profits have not 
been abolished. It would be more accurate 
to describe it as a gigantic experiment in 
state capitalism under strict control. 

General Johnson himself is no radical. 
He is a man of action with little interest 
in theories. Now 51 years old, he once 
wrote a West Point story for boys and 
he framed the Selective Draft Act in 
the War. A big, bulky body with a Fal- 
staffian sense of humor, he impresses all 
around him as large-hearted, open-minded, 
with the toughness and gumption neces- 
sary to override all opposition. He needs 
it! In his endless hearings with barons of 
industry on the new codes, he has shown 
a growing tendency to 
sympathize with labor. 
The National Industrial 
Recovery Act says: “Em- 
ployees shall have the 
right to organize and 
bargain collectively 
through representatives 
of their own choosing.” 
This, says Johnson, can 
mean only one thing— 
that labor can choose any 
one they want to repre- 


Gen. Hugh S 


grin. 


Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, getting first-hand information 
from Carnegie Steel workers on how they live, at Homestead, Pa. 
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sent them, and shall be free from any in- 
terference or coercion by employers to 
join a “company union.” It is neither the 
exclusive “closed shop” of labor, nor the 
“open shop” demanded by big corpora- 
tions. Along this Hindenburg line, the 
great basic industries, particularly steel, 
coal, and automobiles, without whose sup- 
port NRA cannot hope to succeed, lined 
up and fought to a finish. But when they 
came out from a 12-hour conference with 
the tireless General, they were wilted, 
beaten on the main issue. For at least a 
three-month trial period, U. S. Steel. will 
operate under a code of collective bar- 
gaining and the eyes of blue eagle repre- 
sentatives, although on wages and hours 
they did not satisfy the Government. 
Lumber and oil have signed up under spe- 
cial price-fixing codes. Soft coal, the 
sickest industry, has all but capitulated to 
the United Mine Workers of John L. 
Lewis. 

The men and women who have the say 
in the Administration are basically liberal, 
with a warm sympathy for the under-dog. 
Secretary Frances Perkins, Donald Rich- 
berg, the NRA lawyer, Dr. Leo Wolman, 
chairman of the new National Labor 
Board to pass on all disputes, are an en- 
tirely new type of official. If they can 
help it, there will be no exploitation. They 
have given union labor the chance of its 
lifetime to organize American industry. 

Nevertheless, the people who frame the 
codes for industry are neither labor nor 
the consumer. They are the operators, or- 
ganized in national trade associations. 
The whole aim of the NRA is to get them 
to do it voluntarily, to submit themselves 
to their own self-discipline. There are 
“teeth” in the law for unruly or “chisel- 
ing” employers who refuse to sign with 
the blue eagle. But Roosevelt and John- 
son intend to use them only as a last re- 
sort. Their most potent aid in enforce- 
ment will be mass opinion, which is al- 
ready being mobilized by radio, screen 
and press with all the symptoms of war 
psychology. This power is easy to abuse. 


(Right) The Big Chief of NRA himself, 

Johnson, and his famous 

(Below) The crowds in front of 

a sporting goods store, one of the first 

to hang out the NRA eagle, pledging 

it to observe the hour and wage scale 
of the blanket code. 
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Wall Street on Senate Inquiry Griddle 


==HE movement to put banks under 

some kind of public contrel was 

given a tremendous push by the in- 

vestigations of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency last May and 
June. Chief among the banking firms in- 
vestigated was the great House of Mor- 
gan. It was revealed that Mr. .Morgan 
and his partners had not paid any income 
taxes since 1930. Their action was within 
the law, which permits business men to 
write off capital losses. But 
the public remembered the 
Morgan yachts and man- 
sions, and was not pleased. 
More revelatory of the ways 
of high finance was the dis- 
covery that many prominent 
public men had accepted 
favors from the Morgan 
firm in the form of invita- 
tions to buy stocks at prices 
considerably below those 
named to the general public. 
Among the men so favored 
were Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Woodin, ex-President 
Coolidge, Owen D. Young, 
Norman Davis, and John J. 
Raskob. Though vigorously 
denied by the bankers, the 
implication of undue influ- 
ence on public figures was 
clear.» It is still rumored 
that Secretary Woodin will 
resign his post because of 
the criticism incurred by the 
revelations. Testimony very 


similar to that of Morgan 
was given by Otto Kahn, of the Kuhn, 
Loeb firm. 

One result of the Morgan inquiry was 
the sudden passage of the Glass-Steagall 


banking bill, despite lack of Administra- 
tion support. This bill provides for gov- 
ernment insurance of small deposits up 
to $2,500, prohibits interlocking director- 
ates between commercial and _ private 
banks, forbids private banks to do both 
an investment and a deposit business, and 
forces commercial banks to divorce their 
security affiliates. Its provisions are held 
inadequate in Washington, and a more 
thorough-going banking reform is_ in 
preparation, to be presented to Congress 
at its regular session next winter. 
Outcome of the Senate investigation of 
the National City Bank last winter was 
the trial of its former board chairman, 
Charles E. Mitchell, for evasion of the in- 
come tax by stock sales to his wife to 
enable him to declare huge losses. Mr. 


NO INCOME TAX! 


Mitchell’s attorney, the famous Max 
Steuer, succeeded in getting his client off, 
to the considerable surprise of the public. 
Down in Washington the case was noted 
as another example of the need for revis- 
ing the income tax law. 

Sensational charges were recently made 
by Senator Couzens in an investigation of 
the causes of the Detroit banking crisis, 
which led to the national banking holiday 
last March. A year ago last spring 

Charles G. Dawes resigned 
his post as chairman of the 
R. F. C. to look after the 
affairs of his Chicago bank. 
A few days later the R. F. 
C. granted the bank a loan 
of $90,000,000. Senator 
Couzens told the court that 
during the presidential 
campaign former President 
Hoover asked him to ap- 
prove the loan “for politi- 
cal purposes.” The presid- 
ing judge immediately asked 
Mr. Hoover to testify, but 
the ex-President declined to 
do so. 


Uncle Sam 
"Primes the Pump" 


N important part of 
the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act 
is the provisions of 

a fund of $3,300 millions for 
public works, to be financed 
by a public bond issue with 
higher taxes on corporations, and an in- 
crease in gasoline taxes. Secretary Ickes, 
as Administrator of Public Works, began 
his work by dividing the country into ten 
zones. By August 19, more than a third 
of the sum at his command had been 
allotted. $400 millions went for highways, 
and $238 millions for the new Navy build- 
ing program. 

To the Tennessee Valley Authority went 
$50 millions, for a vast experiment in a 
regional planning; to the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps $20 millions, for refores- 
tration. Largest grant to a municipality 
was New York’s slice, $44 millions for 
the great Triborough Bridge, to link 
Manhattan, the Bronx, and Queens, and 
to provide 18,000 man-years of work. 
Boston, Brooklyn, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Hutchinson, Kansas, all received 
aid for community housing. Even the 
Federal Weather Bureau got some money 
with which to make jobs. 


TOO MUCH COTTON 


Southern farmers bringing their overflowing crop to the gin 


SCHOLASTIC 
The Farmer's Side of It 


NE of the biggest jobs of the new 

Administration is getting the 

farmer back on his feet. Over- 

production and low prices have 
laid him low. Washington must help him 
reduce his crops and raise the prices he 
gets for them. In the case of wheat, the 
government has been applying the scheme 
known as the “domestic allotment.” In 
return for an agreement to reduce his 
acreage, the wheat farmer gets his share 
of a fund raised by taxing wheat proces- 
sors. A tax of 30 cents a bushel was ap- 
plied last July, and Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration busied itself with an 
educational campaign among the growers. 
The immediate effect of the processing tax 
was a rise in the price of bread out of all 
proportion to the amount of the tax. 
Threats of Federal prosecution of the 
bakery industry seem to have put a stop 








—Shoemaker in Chicago News 


GET READY, GET SET— 


to the movement. Recently 21 nations 
meeting in London agreed to restrict their 
production of wheat in an effort to raise 
world prices. 

Cotton presents a problem similar to 
that of wheat but here the AAA has fol- 
lowed a different course in dealing with 
it. It has rented over 10 million acres 
of cotton land just to take them out of 
cultivation. A processing tax again pro- 
vides the funds. Not every third row, 
but the equivalent of some 4 million bales 
has been plowed under during the sum- 
mer. Even so the third largest cotton 
crop in history is being gathered this 
fall. 

Reduction of tobacco acreage is also 
being achieved by the new Administration. 
Tobacco growers are to receive $3.5 mil- 
lions for cutting their crop in half. In 
an effort to raise the price of hogs, and 
at the same time provide the unemployed 
with ham, the government has recently 
purchased 100,000 pigs. They will be 
dressed and cured and distributed to the 
needy next winter. After using its newly 
acquired licensing powers to settle a dis- 
pute between the producers and distribu- 
tors of milk in the Chicago area, the gov- 
ernment announced that it would soon 
tackle the problem of milk prices through- 
out the country. In New York State, 
where dairy farmers have been striking 
for higher milk prices, and state police 
have been used to break their strike, the 
recently created Milk Control Board has 
finally agreed to look into the profits of 
the middlemen. 
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Cuban Rebels Oust Machado in Bloody Week 


==HE patience of Cubans with the ty- 
rannical government of their self- 
elected president, Gerardo Machado, 
reached the breaking point last sum- 
mer. Gathering momentum like an ap- 
proaching storm, revolt broke out in 
August. Before it had subsided, Machado 
had been driven into exile, his henchmen 
murdered or forced to follow their leader, 
and a provisional president, Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes, inaugurated to restore peace 
and prosperity to the harassed island. 

When Machado was first elected, in 1924, 
he was a popular candidate, the free choice 
of a free electorate. Originally a soldier 
in the revolt against Spain, he had been 
a successful business man, associated with 
Morgan’s Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany. He promised to restore Cuba’s 
prosperity by restricting the sugar crop; 
to avoid foreign borrowing; and to relin- 
quish his office peaceably at the end of a 
four-year term. But Machado in office 
soon forgot his promises. His efforts to 
raise the price of Cuban sugar failed. He 
built a great system of concrete highways, 
but could not finance them by taxation. 
Desperate, he turned to the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, which obligingly advanced 
$10,000,000, and to J. P. Morgan & Co., 
which also made a 10-year loan. By the 
end of 1932 Machado had raised Cuba’s 
public debt to about $213,000,000. Mean- 
while the price of sugar continued to drop, 
and export restrictions and the U.S. tariff 
completed the strangulation of Cuban eco- 
nomic life. Cuba is practically a one- 
crop country. 

In 1928 Machado forced his own re- 
election through a subservient Congress 
for a second term of six years, in defiance 
of a constitutional provision. Opposition 
to his regime began to crystallize imme- 
diately, culminating in the recent dramatic 
outbreak. After 1932 both sides resorted 
to increasingly violent methods of attack 
and defense. Despairing of success by 
peaceful means, the younger rebels formed 
a secret terrorist organization, the A. B. C. 
Machado countered with the Porra, the 
government’s secret police, or gang of 
thugs. Killings became increasingly com- 
mon as the months wore on. It is asserted 
that Machado’s victims alone numbered 
more than 2,000. Some were fed alive to 
sharks, but most were shot down “while 
trying to escape.” Machado closed the 
University of Havana and suppressed op- 
position newspapers. Cuba in the last 
twelvemonth has been no place for the 
nervous. 

The final phase of the struggle began in 
passive resistance—a general strike of 
Havana’s workers. This Machado met 
with martial law. A false report of his 
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abdication brought cheering crowds to the 
ornate President’s Palace, where machine 
guns mowed them down; at least twenty 
were killed and scores wounded. Dashing 
young Sumner Welles, newly appointed 
U. S. Ambassador sent by President 
Roosevelt to solve the difficult Cuban 
tangle, tried to mediate; his good offices 
were accepted by the opposition, but not 
by Machado, who preferred to fight it out 
with the help of his army, regularly paid 
out of loans from the Chase National 
Bank. But the army thought differently. 
Tired of killing their fellow countrymen, 
they trained their guns instead .on the 
presidential palace. Machado resigned. 

While their ex-president was catching 
an airplane to carry him to safety under 
the British flag in the: Bahamas, Cubans 
went mad with joy. They rioted, looted, 
wrecked, got drunk; they murdered many 
of the tyrant’s porristas; they sacked the 
office of Machado’s newspaper, stripped 
the palace bare and threw its costly fur- 
nishings out of the windows. When they 
got through, the palace grounds resembled 
a public dump, and Cuba was drenched 
in blood. 

Congress meanwhile appointed Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes Provisional Presi- 
dent. The son of a Cuban revolutionary 
hero of the same name, he is himself a 
diplomat and a scholar. Though a mem- 
ber of the Machado Liberal party, he had 
not been active in politics for a number 
of years. Shortly after his appointment, 
three U. S. destroyers steamed into Ha- 
vana harbor to “protect American lives 
and property.” No troops landed, and 
before long the warships slipped quietly 
away+a mute testimony. to the change 
that has occurred in U. S. Latin-American 
policy under Roosevelt. A week later, the 
Cuban Congress, containing many Ma- 
chado adherents, was dissolved, and gen- 
eral elections were set for February, 1934. 

President de Cespedes has no easy job. 
He must gradually edge his country away 
from the dangerous one-crop policy fos- 
tered during the World War toward an 
economy capable of sustaining itself in 
emergencies. He must face the pressing 
debt problem bequeathed to him by his 
exiled predecessor—an immediate morato- 
rium seems inevitable. He must negotiate 
with the United States for lowered tariffs 
on sugar and the establishment of a quota 
giving Cubans a fair share of the U. S. 
market. Washington will soon recall Am- 
bassador Welles for other important tasks, 
and appoint Jefferson Caffery in his stead. 





While 
crowds milled through the streets hunting 
down the hated Porrista gunmen, a mob 


The trail of revolution in Havana. 


stormed the office of the "Heraldo de Cuba,” 
Machado's chief journalistic supporter, and 
sacked its equipment, with the above result. 


Japan Holds Gains in East 


AR clouds over China, still 

thick last May, began to lighten 

toward the end of the month 

and by June had definitely 
lifted. Then the Chinese signed a truce 
with Japan, and official hostilities ceased 
as soon as the news reached the generals. 
The terms of the truce were suprisingly 
moderate. A demilitarized zone was set 
up from the Great Wall to a line between 
Tientsin and Peiping, the Japanese keep- 
ing to the north of that line and the Chi- 
nese to the south. The zone itself is to 
be administered, like Manchukuo, by Chi- 
nese under Japanese domination. Thus 
Japan has consolidated her gains from 
Siberia to Peiping, whether the League 
of Nations likes it or not, and has forced 
the Chinese to accept the situation. 

Japan’s relations with Great Britain 
have become noticeably less cordial during 
the summer, but with the United States 
she has succeeded in establishing a new 
understanding. Indications are that the 
State Department has quietly reversed the 
policy of the previous Administration 
toward Japan, recognizing that she has 
“special interests” in China. Neverthe- 
less, the Japanese have been holding ex- 
tensive military “games” in the Pacific 
and have put on an elaborate “air raid” 
to give inhabitants of Tokyo an idea of 
what attack by U. S. planes would mean. 
The purpose of these maneuvers is un- 
doubtedly to stir up _ sufficient terror 
among the people to assure the acceptance 
of the army and navy’s budgets for next 
year—almost half again as great as the 
already greatly swollen budgets for 1933- 
34. President Roosevelt’s naval program 
is given as the reason for this increase. 

Recently France has laid claim to nine 
tiny coral islands, previously independent, 
between French Indo-China and the Phil- 
ippines, and Japan has solemnly protested 
her action, perhaps as the first application 
of a Japanese Monroe Doctrine. 

In China the Yellow River has flooded a 
vast area, causing great damage and some 
loss of life. Relief will be facilitated by the 
R. F.C.’s loan to China of $50,000,000 for 
the purchase of U. S. cetton and wheat. 
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London Conference Ends in Futility 


AILED as a turning point in his- 

tory, the often postponed World 

Monetary and Economic Confer- 

ence opened in the Hall of Fossils 
of the Geological Museum at London on 
June 12. Unlike its predecessor (Geneva, 
1927) this was a gathering not of business 
men but of statesmen and experts. They 
came from 66 nations to consider six great 
problems: (1) monetary and credit poli- 
cies; (2) prices; (3) the movement of 
capital; (4) barriers to international 
trade; (5) tariffs; (6) production agree- 
ments. The fate of generations might well 
depend on the outcome of those delibera- 
tions, said Prime Minister MacDonald in 
opening the Conference. 

Discussions of monetary policies had 
been opened informally even before the 
official fanfares, and already a serious dif- 
ference of opinion had become evident 
among the delegates. The “gold bloc,” 
headed by France, wanted immediate sta- 
bilization of currencies in terms of gold, 
regardless of its effect on prices; Britain 
and her colonies favored stabilization with 
rising prices ‘and (at least for the present) 
no hitch to gold. 

Which side the United States would 
take was not at first entirely clear. Chair- 
man James M. Cox of the Monetary Com- 
mittee promised immediate stabilization of 
the dollar in terms of pound and franc 
but was promptly contradicted from 
Washington. Confusion seemed to reign 
among the Americans, led by Secretary 
of State Cordell ‘Hull. The French sar- 
castically suggested that the conference 
adjourn to give the Americans time to 
make up. their minds. As no agreement 
on this question seemed possible, the con- 
ference moved on to the other items of the 
agenda. But no agreement seemed pos- 
sible on these questions either. Just when 
hopes were at their lowest, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Raymond Moley (“Brain 
Trust” star) set out for London from 
Roosevelt’s side, and the spirits of every- 
one were temporarily raised by the news. 
Mr. Moley reserved an airplane for ftight 
from the Irish coast, then left it unused, 
going on by boat to Plymouth. But when 
he reached London it quickly became ap- 
parent that he brought no magic formula 
whatever. The reaction was profound dis- 
appointment. The French, turned cynical, 
announced a policy of “stabilization or 
nothing.” F 

Into this dismal scene of bitterness and 
frustration, President Roosevelt dropped 
a bomb, a cable unique in diplomatic his- 
tory for the frankness and brutality of its 
language. “The United States,” he said, 
“seeks the kind of dollar which a genera- 
tion hence will have the same purchasing 
power and debt-paying power as the 
dollar value we hope to attain in the near 
future.” Price raising (dollar cheapeniag) 
must precede, not follow stabilization. 

The impasse was complete. The United 
States would not stabilize che dollar un- 
til internal prices had risen. But France 
and the gold bloc continued to deny that 
any agreements could be reached on any 
question until stabilization ‘had been 
achieved. Discussions dragged on for an- 
other three weeks, but fruitlessly, and on 
July 27 the Conference came to an in- 
glorious end. Only one concrete result 
emerged—an agreement sponsored by 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada between 
all silver-producing and _ silver-standard 
nations, to regulate the production and use 
of silver. 

Compared with its hopes, the achieve- 
ments of the Conference were meagre in- 
deed; the U. S. S. R. had seized the occa- 
sion to conclude non-aggression pacts 
with eight of her neighbors and patch: up 


her trade rift with Britain; the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, and Australia 
had agreed to curtail wheat production 
to accord with world demand; and the dif- 
ferences which divide the world had re- 
ceived a thorough airing. That was all. 


President Roosevelt was polite, diplomatic. - 


“Results, he said, “are not always meas- 
ured in terms of formal agreements ... I 
do not regard the Economic Conference 
as a failure.” 














HOW GERMANY SAW THE CONFERENCE 


The cartoonist of the Berlin funny paper, “Klad- 

deradatsch,” depicts the “Golden Calf’ of the 

currency stabilization problem having grown up to 
ruin the efforts of the assembled statesmen. 


Nazis Seek Control in 
Austria 


=S=HE Hitler regime in Germany con- 

solidated its position during the sum- 

mer. The government outlawed the 

Social Democrats; suppressed the 
Hugenberg green-shirt army; accepted the 
“voluntary” dissolution of the Nationalists; 
wiped out._the State (Democratic) party; 
proceeded against the Bavarian People’s; 
and forced the dissulution of the Catholic 
Centre. In Germany there is now but one 
party, the Nazi. Democracy in the Third 
Reich is dead. 

Attacks on Jews have continued almost 
unabated; doctors have been barred from 
practice, merchants arrested, and workers 
excluded from the new labor organiza- 
tions. Communists have been persecuted, 
and some have been put to death. No sig- 
nificant steps have been taken to improve 
Germany’s economic condition, but steril- 
ization of the unfit has been made man- 
datory; and 33 of the Fatherland’s most 
prominent citizens, including Lion Feucht- 
wanger, Thomas Mann, and Philip 
Scheidemann, have been proscribed for 
lack of Nazi sympathies. 

Nazi foreign policy has brought in- 
creasing tension on the Continent. The 
treatment of Jews in Upper Silesia 
brought a reprimand from the League. 
And Germany’s behavior toward Austria 
has earned it the enmity of England and 
Italy and increased the natural enmity of 
France. Nazi flag-waving led little Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss to ban all but 
Austrian flags; Germany jacked up ‘the 
Austrian visa fee, ruining Austria’s 
tourist trade; Nazis set off bombs in 
Vienna; Dollfuss closed their headquar- 
ters and arrested at least 1,000; Germany 
broadcast over the border, dropped propa- 
ganda from Nazi planes; Dollfuss went to 
Italy for help, and won the apparent sym- 
pathy of Mussolini. The net result of Hit- 
ler’s Austrian policy has been to consoli- 
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date his enemies and alienate his friends. 
Austria, turning definitely against union 
with Germany, has obtained important 
trade concessions from Italy, and diplo- 
matic backing in her fight for independ- 
ence, with French approval. 

Despite Hitler’s peaceful declarations 
before an extraordinary session of the 
Reichstag, rumors of Germany’s re-arm- 
ing continue to be heard. Downing Street 
has forbidden a British manufacturer to 
fill a large German order for “police 
planes.” And France still asserts that 
the threat of German invasion prevents 
her from disarming. 


Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


==HE summer’s kidnappings have been 

numerous. All sorts of remedies have 

been proposed, from the fingerprint- 

ing of every one in the country to the 
establishment of martial law. Assistant 
Secretary of State Moley was released 
from his other duties to plan a Federal 
campaign against kidnappers. Gossips say 
that Secretary Hull was so annoyed by 
what happened at the Economic Confer- 
ence that he would not permit Mr. Moley 
to remain in the State Department. The 
announcement of Moley’s resignation from 
Federal service seems to confirm the rumor. 


e ° 
The Federal Relief Administration has 
authorized states to use Federal relief 
funds in hiring additional teachers for 
their public schools. The news was wel- 
comed by those who realized how dras- 
tically education facilities have been cur- 
tailed because of the depression. In many 
communities terms haye been reduced to 
a month or two a year, and in at least 
one state nearly all the schools outside 
the big cities have been shut altogether. 
» 


After once again declaring a hunger 
strike, Mahatma Gandhi has won uncon- 
ditional release from the British jail 
where he has been held since Aug. 1. But 
Indians appear to have lost interest in 
the Mahatma. 


a 

Ireland has managed to keep in with 
the times by forming its own Fascist army 
of “Blue Shirts.” After riots and parades 
in defiance of government orders, Pres- 
ident de Valera has banned the group. It 
is expected to reappear as a_ political 
party. 


* 

Tired of Tammany’s corrupt ways, the 
citizens of New York have formed a 
“fusion” group to fight the Tiger, with 
former U. S. Representative Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia as their candidate for the 
mayoralty. About once in fifteen years, a 
reform wave defeats Tammany, and this 
looks like one of those years. 


* 

The passions engendered by the Scotts- 
boro case have led to a double lynching 
in Alabama. Three Negroes charged with 
the murder of a white girl were being 
transferred from one jail to another when 
a mob took them from police officers and 
shot them. One of the Negroes miracu- 
lously escaped death. The investigation 
which has since been held leaves doubt 
whether the county officials were seriously 
trying to protect them. Meanwhile the 
Scottsboro boys are still held without bail, 
though the conviction against Patterson 
was reversed by the presiding judge be- 
cause he thought the evidence highly im- 
probable. 


* 

The Public Service Commission of New 
York has ordered the companies serving 
New York City to reduce their rates 6%, 
but the companies have gone to the courts 
for an injunction restraining the Commis- 
sion from enforcing its order. 
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Wiley Post, one-eyed solo girdler of the globe, climbing from the cockpit of the Winnie 
Mae just after his midnight landing at Floyd Bennett Field. 


Repeal by Christmas? 


=S=HE New Deal is fast shuffling Pro- 

hibition into the discard. According 

to Postmaster-General Farley, “The 

country is safe. We will have re- 
peal by Christmas.” To date, 24 states 
have voted, and every one has turned 
thumbs down on Prohibition. They are: 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Wy- 
oming, New Jersey, Nevada, Delaware, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, California, New 
York, West Virginia, Illinois, Iowa, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Arkansas, Ore- 
gon, Alabama, Tennessee, Arizona, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Washington. Thirteen others 
have arranged to vote between now and 
Nov. 7. If they go wet, we shall have re- 
peal by Christmas. Indications are that 
they will go wet. 

Economic conditions and the adroit 
pressure of the Administration have con- 
spired to hasten the verdict on the “Noble 
Experiment.” President Roosevelt has 
spoken on repeal just twice since March 
4. In his message transmitting the Na- 
tional Recovery Act to Congress, he 
pointed out that $220,000,000 of the new 
taxes made necessary by the public works 
program can be dropped when the 18th 
Amendment is repealed. More recently, 
Mr. Roosevelt asked four states about to 
vote to remember the Democratic plat- 
form, which speaks unequivocally for re- 
peal. 

The ranks of the Drys are in confusion. 
They protested the vote in New Jersey; 
charged in Arkansas that the Wets had 
paid the poll taxes of poor citizens in re- 
turn for votes; attempted to block action 
by technicalities in Ohio and California; 
and resorted to house-to-house canvasses 
in Arkansas and Alabama, while Senator 
Morris Sheppard, author of the 18th 
Amendment, made a 3,000-mile speaking 
tour of Texas. But all to no avail. 

Many drys, conceding their cause lost, 
are turning again to temperance educa- 
tion, virtually neglected since 1920, and 
are planning a campaign which will reach 
its goal through schools, churches, press, 
moving pictures, and the radio. Several 
of the largest advertising agencies are 
said to have decided not to accept the 
business of distilleries. Public leaders an- 
ticipate great difficulties in the control, 
licensing, and taxation of liquor, further 
complicated by local option. Law enforce- 
ment officials wonder what part the boot- 
legger and his gangster armies will play 
in the new order. Several States have al- 
ready taken action toward setting up some 
system of liquor control, and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., is financing a detailed 
study of the Swedish system. 


The Summer in the Air 


AST summer was a banner one for the 
air-minded. Hardly a week went by 
without some flight news. Jimmie 
Mattern set off alone to break Post 

and Gatty’s ’round-the-world record of 
8% days. He cracked up in Siberia, and 
it was 57 days before he got home again. 
At a total cost of over half a million dol- 
lars, General Balbo led his armada of 25 
ships from Italy to the U. S. via Green- 
land, called at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago, and flew back 
via the Azores and Lisbon. Wiley Post 
broke his own ’round-the-world record by 
nearly a day, and dramatically proved the 
value of the robot pilot, the adjustable 
pitch prop, and the broadcasting station 
locater. The Lithuanians who followed 
Post across the Atlantic came down near 
Berlin and were killed. Jim Mollison and 
his wife Amy Johnson flew from Wales to 
a Bridgeport, Conn., swamp. They said 
they had run out of gasoline and were too 
tired to care where they landed. Codos 
and Rossi, two Frenchmen, set out from 
Floyd Bennett Field for India, and though 
they got no farther than Syria they beat 
the world’s long-distance straight-line 
record by at least 200 miles. 

During all the excitement of crack-ups 
and broken records, the Lindberghs, in a 
Lockheed, were quietly investigating the 
possibilities of the northern air route to 
Europe. Lindbergh is technical adviser to 
Pan American Airways, which is consid- 
ering a regular service that way. Ater 
flying along the coast of Labrador, they 
went to Greenland, which they explored 
thoroughly. Then they flew on to Iceland, 
the Faroe Island, the Shetland Islands, 
and Copenhagen, thus completing Colonel 
Lindbergh’s second trans-Atlantic flight. 








In the September 30 issue will appear 
a first-hand article by Burt McConnell 
on the Pan-American's trans-Atlantic 
project surveyed by the Lindberghs. 
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Elmer Davis, who should be one of 
your favorite writers, has an article in 
the August Harper’s called Makers of 
Martyrs in which he discusses the strange 
altruism of liberals whose protests vic- 
timize their heroes. In plainer words, he 
talks about Sacco and Vanzetti, the 
Scottsboro Case, Tom Mooney, the Hitler 
persecution of the Jews, and other mis- 
carriages of justice, with reflections upon 
the well-meaning life-savers whose mis- 
directed efforts serve usually to aggravate 
the injustice. It is Food for Thought. 
® 


In the same issue of Harper’s, there is 
an echo of the Senate Banking Investi- 
gation when E. S. Martin tearfully de- 
fends the now somewhat spotty reputa- 
tion of J. P. Morgan the Second. The 
sins of investment bankers are well white- 
washed by this editorialist. 

* 


Lads and lassies who are puzzled by 
what to do about political corruption 
watch for announcement of a big prize 
contest on this in the next issue, and 
look into some of the following works to 
learn what it is about . .. The Great 
Game of Politics, by Frank R. Kent, The 
Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens, Boss 
Tweed, by Denis Tilden Lynch, Farewell 
to Reform, by John Chamberlain, Vew 
York and the Seabury Investigation (an 
elementary pamphlet for sale for 25¢ by 
the City Affairs Committee, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City) and the 
American Magazine has run two excellent 
articles on the subject, one an_ interview 
with Boss Pendergast of Kansas City, 
within the last few months, and Post- 


_master-General James A. Farley’s own 


story on Passing Out the Patronage in 
the August issue. In the light of Mr. 
Farley’s absolute honesty and realism, po- 
litical favoritism looks almost respectable. 


* 

Social studies students, good, bad, or 
indifferent, will enjoy the movie, This Is 
America, a news reel of the last fifteen 
years: with ‘patter written by Gilbert 
Seldes. It’s the history of what most of 
you have lived through—even more in- 
teresting than the family picture album. 


The Summer's Death Toll 


John Grier Hibben, 72, ex-president of 
Princeton, of injuries sustained when his 
car was struck by a truck ... William 
Muldoon, 88, king of boxing and promo- 
ter of the shower bath ... Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, 82, multi-millionaire publisher of 
the Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Country Gentleman, 
and several newspapers. ... Clara Zetkin, 
75, famous German Communist and oldest 
deputy in the Reichstag . . . Hipolito Iri- 
goyen, 85, ex-president of Argentind. .. . 
Joseph Urban, 61, Austrian-born archi- 
tect, designer of many of New York’s 
modern buildings and stage sets 
Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins, 70, author 
of The Prisoner of Zenda. . Irving 

Babbitt, 67, long professor 

of French at Harvard ... 

Gilbert Haugen, 74, U. S. 

Representative from Iowa 

for 34 years, co-author of 

the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill Nobuyoshi 

Muto, 63, Japan’s command- 

ing general in Manchuria 

. .. Arthur Powell Davis, 

72, Boulder Dam engineer, 
. ousted from government 

service in 1923, restored by 

Secretary Ickes one month 

before his death. 
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‘Art Section” 
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The Art Editor's Desk 


===HE Art Editor’s desk is a mess. 

Still you'd find it interesting. 

Many things have collected dur- 

ing the summer. Here is a box 
of lantern slides. It is the first thing 
I looked for when I came to the office 
after the summer vacation. I’ve just 
been holding these slides up to the 
window to see how they came out, can 
hardly wait to have them projected 
upon a screen. Those textile designs 
are great, color and all. How effec- 
tive they will be when thrown up 
large! The drawings and paintings 
came out beautifully too, perfect re- 
productions; you might think you 
were looking at the originals. The 
slides showing students modelling, 
weaving, sketching, tooling leather, 
hammering metal and making pottery 
are particularly interesting. The 
whole thing came out splendidly: I’m 
delighted. So will you be when you 
see them; and you shall if you want 
to. 

These lantern slides practically re- 
produce the National High School Art 
Exhibition which is held each year in 
April in the galleries of Carnegie Mu- 
seum of Pittsburgh immediately after 
the judging of entries in the Scholas- 
tic Awards Competition.. All prize- 
winning pieces, and many others, are 
in this show, paintings, drawings, de- 
signs, sculpture, jewelry, pottery, 
metal-work, leathercraft, work in 
‘pencil, ink, crayon, watercolor, oil and 
tempera. This great art exhibition. 
the work of young people all over the 
country gives a vivid picture of what 
is going on in the art departments of 
America’s high schools. It’s thrilling, 
inspiring, and it is a pity that it can- 
not be seen by every art student and 
teacher. This is obviously impossible, 
though the exhibit does travel around 
a good bit after the Pittsburgh show- 
ing, going to many cities during the 
year. It is circulated by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Mr. E. O. 
Christensen, Educational Director, 
has the matter in hand and will send 
information to anyone writing him at 
the above address. 

Secure the travelling show for your 
school if you can, but at any rate see 
the colored lantern slides made from 
over one hundred of the finest pieces 
of work in this exhibit. A typed story, 
intended to be read while the pictures 
are on the screen accompanies the 
slides. This tells all about the Scho- 
lastic Awards Competition and in- 
cludes many interesting personal items 
relative to the prize winners. The 
slides are going to be in great de- 


mand by students and teachers so you 
should make your application at once 
even though you do not wish to have 
the lecture until later in the year. The 
cost is slight, within the means of any 
school. Information as to this and 
other details will gladly be furnished. 
Just write me. Address, Ernest W. 
Watson, Art Editor, Scholastic, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. 


A BATCH OF LETTERS 


My page is over half used up and I 
have only told you about a single item 
on this littered desk of mine. Well, 
here is another, and a mighty impor- 
tant one too: a batch of replies from 
artists who have been invited to con- 
tribute articles on techniques. I must 
break into these at once. Good, here 
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From a Pen Sketch in Temper Mental 


is a promise of an article on water- 
color by George Pearse Ennis. He is 
a big gun in the painting game and 
you can count on his telling you just 
how to do it .. . One is from Arthur 
L. Guptill, the pen and ink man. He 
certainly is the doctor when you are 
looking for advice on swinging a pen. 
Good for you, Gup (he is an intimate 
friend of mine)—I counted on you. 
... Ah, this one is good news for you 
year-book illustrators. What you 
don’t know about drawing for repro- 
duction will be plainly spread out by 
“Ashley,” (the.famous Ashley Havin- 
den) in an early issue. . . . Our luck 
is still running: William L. Longyear 
of Pratt Institute says he will be with 
us again this year. He gave us a 
fine article last season. This time he 
is going to demonstrate how to make 
artistic and amusing—particularly 
amusing—hobby-rooms or game rooms 
of our (at present) dusty basements. 
. . . This long fat envelope actually 


has an article in it. That means it 
will soon be running merrily through 
the Scholastic presses. It’s something 
important for amateur photographers 
by Arthur Hammond. It looks good 
to me. There ought to be lots of ap- 


‘plause from the camera clubs when 


Hammond’s article is broadcast. . . . 
That is not the end by any means, but 
I can’t go on like this as though I had 
the whole magazine for my chatter. 
When I have been through the rest of 
these contributors’ letters I am sure 
we shall have the promise of articles 
on tempera, crayon, modelling, block- 
printing, metalcraft, leathercraft, and 
possibly others. I’ll do one on pencil 
myself. 


TEMPER MENTAL 


“Temper Mental” is the title of the 
most surprising high school year-book 
ever published. It lies on top of a 
pile of school publications which have 
collected on my desk during the sum- 
mer. “Temper Mental” may not be 
the best yearbook ever printed, but 
it is the liveliest. It is flesh and blood 
and hot breath, unconventional, in- 
genious, spontaneous, and colorful. It 
is full of the joy of living. It was 
conceived by imagination and born of 
creative genius. Yet it fills me with 
regret, regret that I was not born in 
1916 in Henry Ford’s old town~ on 
Lake Erie. I might have attended 
Cass Technical High School Art De- 
partment! The plan of this book i: 
clever and practical. There is no 
binding: it’s just a folio within which 
are eleven folded sheets, each of a 
different color, and six single sheets 
upon which are printed blockprints 
by artist members. The various pages 
are illustrated by wood-cuts or lino- 
leum-cuts which are ‘exceedingly well 
done. All of the press work was done 
in their own printshop. Seven of the 
folio pages were devoted to interviews 
with well-known artists and art di- 
rectors in Detroit. 


FLOWERING DESERT 


As I turn the pages of the Flower- 
ing Desert number of the Phoenician 
(Phoenix, Arizona High School) I 
think I may have made a mistake in 
wishing to have been born in Detroit. 
And it’s not the lure of the flowering 
desert I am thinking of. There is art 
work in that year book which would do 
credit to any art school. It is pro- 
fessional from cover to cover, colored 
inserts, drawings, designs, composi- 
tion and all. Hats off to the Flower- 
ing Desert! 
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Get set for the Gym Season 


Who's Who in the News 


HERO 


The world marked a gold star after the 
name of laughing, bearded Italo Balbo for 
directing an air armada on a Rome-Chi~ 
cago round-trip excur- 
sion. The flight proved 
Italian planes can fly 
the Atlantic ditch in 
fine weather. It cost 
several million dollars 
and two lives. 

Balbo had an army 
record in his teens. At 
24, he was one of the 
quartette which led 
the Black Shirts on 
By Derso Rome. A year later, 
1924, he was commander-in-chief of the 
militia. Then, as political boss of the 
province of Ferrara, he directed a political 
fracas in which someone murdered Father 
Munzoni, whose Catholic scout troops were 
anti-Fascist. Because of the scandal, 
Balbo was shelved until his discovery of 
a monarchist plot against Mussolini re- 
stored him to grace, to the under-cabinet, 
then to the air ministry, where he began 
establishing speed records and planning 
spectacular flights. 

Two incidents characterize him. In Chi- 
cago, Balbo ducked an official reception to 
toss baseballs and play the wheels at the 
Exposition. In Bologna, in 1926, when a 
would-be assassin took a shot at Musso- 
lini, official nobility caught the wretch, 
slashed him, and strung him up on the 
spot. Possibly as a coup de grace, Balbo 
is said to have shot a bullet into the dan- 
gling body, twice. 

In London, New York, and Rio, exiles 
remembering his violence greeted him with 
shouts of “Assassin!” But in Rome, the 
crowd shouted “Viva!” His popularity 
begins to rival Mussolini’s. Gossip insin- 
uates that the Premier requires Balbo to 
take part in his audacious flights because 
of the excellent chance that they may end 
fatally. 


EUGENIA 


Mrs. Mary Harriman Rumsey was the 
storm center of an official spat with the 
NRA when Prof. W. F. Ogburn resigned 
from the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board. He 
protested that Chair- 
man Rumsey’s tactics 
were not protecting 
consumers. She recov- 
ered from a nervous 
breakdown to come 
back to Washington 
to correct her mis- 
takes. 

Daughter of E. H. 
Harriman, railroad 
giant, Mrs. Rumsey inherits dyn.mic en- 
ergy. Her life has been devoted to society, 
not to society pages. With Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, she founded the Junior League, 
which was an active instrument of welfare 
work before it became an order of débu- 
tantes. After her Barnard graduation, 
she tackled settlement work. AE (George 
Russell, poet) converted her to belief in a 
co-operative society, which she feels will 
be the end result of the NRA. Her name 
is always on important committees on com- 
munity affairs, which she serves indus- 
triously. Frances Perkins brought her to 
the capital. 

Her husband, Charles Cary Rumsey, a 
fine sculptor, died a few years ago in an 
auto crash. Of her three children, the 
eldest is 21. Mrs. Rumsey’s college nick- 
name was Eugenia, because of her interest 
in‘eugenics. Eugenia means well-born. 
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with a Pair of 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 


Look inside the shoe for the 


5 color combinations— . an , Green Insole stamped Hood 


molded sole. 








Hygeen Insole. 


You're in for a lot of footwork between now and next June. 
Exercises and games— week after week— will soon tear cheap 
canvas shoes to pieces. For just a few cents more you can get 
longer wearing Hood Canvas Shoes. 

Here are the features that make Hood Canvas Shoes so popu- 
lar for gym work. No sneaker smell to contaminate your locker 
—the Hygeen Insole prevents perspiration from soaking into 
the shoes and permits it to evaporate quickly instead, thus 
eliminating excessive perspiration odor. Keep your feet cool— 
Ventilated Uppers give air a chance to circulate in the shoes. 
Smooth insides— Xtrulock construction molds the shoe into 
one piece with no seams to chafe or stitches to tear out. 

They’re washable, too. After washing in soap and water 
Hoods come back into shape without wilting or shrinking. 
Husky soles and bumper toe-guards will last long after the final 

“class dismissed.” All Hood Shoes have the Hood 


Arrow on the ankle—hbe sure it’s on your next pair. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
WATERTOWN Mass. 


Siak—comes in 3 color combine 
tions—Smokrepe sole. 
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National Scholastic Golf Tournament 


NATIONAL high-school golf 

tournament, open to all 9th, 10th, 

llth and 12th grade high-school 

students, regardless of their golf- 
ing ability, will be held this fall through- 
out the country under the auspices of 
Scholastic. It is a tournament in which the 
lowliest dub of a golfer and the most 
exalted state high-school champion, may 
enter. No entry fee is required. Here are 
the pertinent facts: 

Girls and boys compete in separate 
divisions. 

To enter, you simply go to your athletic 
director or coach, and ask him to approve 
the date which you select for shooting 
your round of 18 holes. This date for 
your tournament round cannot be changed 
without notifying the coach. It is illegal 
for a player to shoot more than one 
round and then to select the best score 
and call it the tournament score. October 
20 is the very latest date for tournament 
play. 

You may play on any regulation course. 
You must be accompanied over the course 
by a witness, and it is recommended that 
this withess mark your score card. 

Your rank in the national tournament 
will depend on the relation of your score 
to the par of the course on which you 
played. Therefore it is necessary for you 
to keep score on the official scorecard of 
that course. 

After the witness has signed the score- 
card, attesting its authenticity, take the 
card to your coach or physical director 
and have him sign it. Then send it to 
Scholastic Sports Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y.. Be sure your 
full name and middle initial, your age, 
grade, and the name and location of your 
school are clearly marked on the card. 

The prizes include a plaque for the 
winner’s school, in both boys’ and girls’ 
divisions; a silver trophy, suitably in- 
scribed, for each winner, and nine other 
silver trophies in each division. 

Watch Scholastic for developments. 


SHORTS AND SURPRISES AT FOREST HILLS 


On the first day of the women’s national tennis championship at Forest 
Hills, L. I., spectators were pleasantly surprised to see Helen Jacobs, Betty 
Nuthall (of England), Carolin Babcock of California, and several others 


break all Forest Hills precedent by playing in shorts. 
of the tournament, spectators were shocked to see precedent again broken 
by the great Helen Wills Moody, who laid down her racquet and defaulted 
the final match to her, arch-rival, Helen Jacobs, as the score stood 8-6, 
3-6, 3-0 in favor of Miss Jacobs, in the final set. 
Mrs. Moody (who did not play_bare-legged until two years after other 
girls had taken their stockings off), is noted for doing the correct, formal, 








THE RULES 


1. Any regularly enrolled high 
school student, boy or girl, whose 
eligibility to participate in sports 
has been passed upon by his or her 
high school principal or physical 
director, may compete. 


F: 
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2. Players will compete against 
the par of the course on which 
they are shooting. A player's final 
ranking in the tournament will be 
determined .by the relation of his 
score to the par of the course. 


3. Each player must be accom- 
panied over the course by at least 
one other person, who also may be 
shooting a tournament round or 
he may merely be a non-playing 
witness. The score-card must bear 
this witness’ signature, attesting to 
the authenticity of the score. The 
rules of the United States Golf 
Association shall govern the play. 


4. Matches must be played between Sept. 11 
and Oct. 20, 1933, inclusive. The high school 
athletic or physical director must approve, in ad- 
vance, the exact date for the player’s tournament 
round of 18 holes. The 18 holes must be played 
successively; that is, there must be no rest period 
or break during the round, and if a 9-hole course 
is used, the 10th tee shot must follow directly 
after holing out No. 9. 


5. Players shall use the official score card of 
the course where the round is played. In addi- 
tion to the signature of the witness, the card 
must bear the signature of the school athletic or 
physical director testifying that to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, the round was played ac- 
cording to these rules. The score card should 
then be sent at once to Scholastic Sports Dept.. 
155 East 44th street, New York, N. Y. The full 
name and initials of the player, his age and grade, 
and the name and address of his high school, must 
be clearly written or printed on the card. 


sportsmanlike thing. 


On the last day 


No wearer of shorts, 








LEFT: Johnny Goodman, the 
new national open champion; 
a former high school golfer— 
South High School of Omaha, 
Neb., class of 1927. He was a 
member of the South High golf 
team, but another fellow, 
Frankie Seidlik, was the No. | 
player in Johnny's senior year. 
Now Johnny Goodman is the 
country's outstanding youngster 


\ in golf. Watch him in the Na- 
tional Amateur at Cincinnati 
next week. 


6. Matches may be played on 
any course where the total distance 
for 18 holes is at least 6,000 yards. 


7. Prizes, Boys’ Division and 
Girls’ Division prizes the same: 
For the best score in the United 
States, a bronze plaque to become 
the property of the winner’s school, 
and a silver trophy for the winner. 
For the next nine best scores, play- 
ers will receive suitable _ silver 
trophies. In_the event of ties for 
first place, Scholastic will arrange 
a play-off. 


8. Scorecards must be in the 
mail no later than midnight, Oct. 
20th. 


Football Season Opens Early 


The football season never opened as early as 
Aug. 24 before, but this is the year of the World’s 
Fair. The game brought together again those geo- 
graphical and rather artificial rivals, the East 
and the West. The East won, 13 to 7, largely 
through the forward-passing and running of that 
unanimous all-American, Harry Newman _ of 
Michigan; and the line-plunging of Fullback Roy 
Horstman of Purdue. 

Looking down the starting lineup of the so- 
called East team, one does not recognize the 
names of any Way Down Easters. There were 
three Minnesota players; two Purdue; one Notre 
Dame; one Nebraska; one Michigan; one Ohio 
State; one Northwestern. Dick Hanley of 
Northwestern coached the team. The West was 
truly representative of Southern California, with 
seven men in the starting lineup; one from Wash- 
ing; two from California, and one Gonzaga man. 





All the more reason why her withdrawal as she was 
plainly on the way to defeat for the first time in seven seasons, is regarded 
y many as questionable sportsmanship. 
her act was justifiable in view of her physical condition. She sprained her 
back in a practise set two weeks before the championshi 
photographs above show changing styles in tennis garb: Mrs. May Sutton 
Bundy, 1904 champion, and still a formidable player; Mrs. Moody in her 
first-round match this year; Miss Jacobs in her semi-final match, when she 
beat Miss Dorothy Round; Miss Betty Nuthall of England and Miss Carolin 
Babcock, just before their quarter-final round, which Betty won. Betty 
then lost to Mrs. Moody in three sets, the first time since 1926 that Mrs. 
Moody had lost a set on American soil. 


Mrs. Moody’s supporters say that 
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= | WITH EVERY CONVENIENCE FEATURE... ONLY 








Here is the perfect typewriter for the student! And unusually low in price! It is easy to use even if you 
have never typed before! Smooth and steady as an office machine! Sturdy! Complete—with all the 
convenience features heretofore found only on higher priced portables. Standard 4-bank keyboard. 
Back spacer, margin release, and many other important devices. Your choice of type-faces. See this 


Royal at your nearest dealer’s—or use coupon for full information. Other Royal Portables, $29.50 to $60. 


SUCCESS SECRETS OF WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Every student who is interested in fiction writing, should send for Royal's Name. 








new manual “From Plot to Proof.’ It describes the methods used by Street 





world-famous authors. Mailed on receipt of 25¢ (stamps or coins). Nothing 
1 City. : State 


similar available at anything like this price. Or free with the purchase of 





25¢ enclosed for ‘From Plot to. Proof” 





any Royal Portable. The Coupon is for your convenience. Address: Royal 


Typewriter Company, Inc. Dept. S-923, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. Descriptive Literatur 
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Peach Cutting in San Joaquin Valley 





The Order of the Round Table is open to 


all undergraduate high school students 
errant in the field of creative writing. Stu- 
dents who qualify as Squires of the Round 
Table are notified by mail. Publication of 
their work in this department qualifies 
students as Knights and Ladies of the Order. 

All manuscripts sent to the Round Table 
should have the name of the writer, age, 
grade, school, city, state, and teacher's 
name at the end of the last page. 


«e 
Aquatic Communism 


“Say, what’s this I hear about my sup- 
porting you?” asked an indignant gold fish 
of a water hyacinth. 

“Huh, you support me? Why, I thought 
I was supposed to support you,” returned 
the hyacinth in a sarcastic voice, as she 
floated in the high school aquarium. 

“Sure, you support each other!” said the 
Japanese turtle. Then, before they could 
sputter a reply, he added in a low tone, 
“Cheese it, here comes the boss with a 
visitor.” 

“This is it,’ said the biology teacher, 
pointing out the obvious aquarium. “My 
students want to secure enough water 





plants and animals to make a balanced 
aquarium—that is, one that contains the 
right number of plants to feed the animals 
and enough animals to support the plants.” 

“So this is what you’ve been preaching,” 
the unhappy hyacinth accused the turtle. 
He had heard such ideas were afloat in 
Japan. 

“It’s nothing but communism,” snapped 
the fish. “And I protest. Ill support my- 
self and not a blooming plant.- You can 
get out and work for yourself, Madame 
Hyacinth.” 

—Donna Bernice Cosulich, 

Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona. 

Teacher, Alice L. Vail. 


Sunset 

The Artist 

Tipped His paint-pots 

Ovér the west. 

The spilled colors 

Blended. 

A blotter of blue 

Slowly absorbed the paint 

And left no trace on the canvas. 
—Helen Person, 

Union Free High School, Clear Lake. 
Wisconsin. Teacher, Nellie Smit. 





of these attractive and useful 


Attention Teachers: 


The coupon is for your conve- 
nience. Just fill it out and mail it 
to us. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
STUDIOS 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


354 Franklin St. 
Worcester, Mass. 





Does Your Class Do 
LEATHERCRAFT? 


If you did Leathercraft in school last year you’ll want to make more 
leather articles. 
worked up a new series of Leathercraft Classroom Projects that you’re 
going to be even more keen about making than you were about last year’s. 


If you didn’t do Leathercraft last year you'll want your teacher to 
send for this year’s series of Leathercraft Classroom Project Folders. 
You'll find it fascinating work, for you'll make some beautiful things - 
and at the same time prepare yourself to win a Graton & Knight Scholas- 
tic Award for Leathercraft later on in the year. 


This year we have 








Please place my name on the list to 
receive without charge this year’s 
Leathercraft Classroom Project Folders 
as they are issued. 

















How good the cool floor feels to my 
bare feet! I hurriedly dress in the early 
morning light and go to the kitchen fer 
a five-o’clock breakfast. 

Five minutes to six, time to start work. 
I put.on a clean apron, get my knife, and 
leave the house. Linnets warble cheerily, 
basking in the glimmers of gold that creep 
through the shadowy leaves. The Sierras 
loom in the distance, bright and clear. I 
would like to answer their call and travel 
on until I reach their snowy summits; 
however, duty before pleasure, so with a 
light heart I keep on until I have reached 
the cutting shed. 

A few other early ones have started to 
work. The shed, almost deserted, is cold, 
and the piles of fruit and trays are chilled 
by the sharp, crisp air. The cool halves 
of the cut peaches are pleasing to the 
touch of the fingers, and just as delightful 
to the palate. One or two “shed bosses” 
linger around, waiting for the infrequent 
cries of “fruit” and “trays away.” 

Seven o'clock, everybody has arrived, 
and work is in full swing. The dull, mo- 
notonous thud of pits as they fall back 
into the boxes vibrates in my ears. The 
steady hum of voices is broken at intervals 
by laughter and calls for service. Cut, 
lay, cut, lay. It is difficult to follow the 
quick movements of the cutters as they 
pick up the fruit in their right hands, 
swiftly turn their knives, twist their 
thumbs so that the pits fall easily into the 
boxes, and then place the luscious halves 
in neat rows on the trays. An occasional 
bee hovers near, greedily gathering the 
sweet nectar as it slowly oozes from the 
brimming halves. The peaches must be 
placed flat so that the juice, which means 
so much to the richness of the dried fruit, 
is not lost. 

By this time the sun is high in the 
heavens. Sulphur smoke, nauseating and 
stinging to the nostrils, drifts into the 
shed. Not a breeze stirs the leaves of the 
nearby trees. Guinea hens in the barn- 
yard call ceaselessly. A wagon load of 
fruit arrives, and sweat streams down the 
faces of the men and boys as they unload 
the heavy boxes. The horses wait pa- 
tiently until the last box of fruit is off and 
the wagon is reloaded with empty boxes. 
The wagon pulls out toward the field, and 
the dust drifts idly into the shed, settling 
on the golden rows of newly-cut peaches. 

“Twelve o’clock!” The call of the fore- 
man is like music in my ears. I trudge 
wearily ‘home to dinner—not stopping to 
wash my hands. The noon hour, however, 
is all too short. I wash, eat, and then rest 
my tired body. At a quarter to one I 
again start out to work. As I enter the 
shed I am greeted by a chorus of hellos, 
for there are cutters and pickers lolling 
about on tables and empty boxes con- 
versing cheerfully. 

The foreman again appears, and the 
cutters slowly drift toward their boxes of 
fruit—fruit which is now hot and dirty. 
The pickers plod down the dusty road 
toward the peach orchard, unconsciously 
stepping to the tune of the banging of tin 
pails against wooden ladders. 

A gush of crimson sprays the ground— 
somebody has cut his finger. Somebody 
else runs for the bandages, and the wound 
is soon bathed. 

Frequent trips to the water tank are 
made by all. The cold water tastes so 
good—every other day it is ice water. The 
conversation has gradually decreased, and 
laughter is not so hearty. I count the 
minutes until five o’clock. The mixture 
of fuzz, peaches, dirt, and juice makes my 
fingers feel uncommonly heavy. 

“No more trays!” Cutters increase in 
speed and conversation as the happy news 
reaches their ears. Faster, faster, faster! 
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At last the trays are filled. I patiently 
wait until it is my turn to wash my hands, 
too tired to argue for first place. After I 
dry my hands and knife on my apron, I 
get my ticket checked. 

With lagging feet I turn towards home. 
Again the mountains are beckoning. No, 
I prefer to stay here, for that house over 
there is the most blessed spot in the world 
to me, 

—Virginia Beach Ficklin, 
Union High School, Madera, Cal. Anne 
Humphrey Teacher. 2nd Prize, “My Job” 
Article, Scholastic Awards, 1933. 


Convention 


Lo, I was in a long, white town. 
One narrow street stretched up and down. 
On either side ten houses were, 
Each to the other similar. 
Of doors and windows they had none. 
White bones in front of ev’ry one 
Lay bleaching in the sun’s hot rays. 
The baking road shot back, ablaze. 
How I had come I did not know. 
From this weird hell how could I go? 
On every side blanched walls stretched high 
Their chalky summits to the sky. 
A humid silence filled the air; 
No breath but mine was anywhere; 
All other things were dry and dead, 
Parched by that white sun overhead. 
My mouth was dry; my bare feet burned; 
With dizziness my hot head turned; 
My eyes were blinded by the glare; 
Two white-hot coals seemed glowing there. 
I fell, and withered in that sun 
Which slowly kills us one by one, 
In that strange town, so long and bright, 
Where all is uniform and white. 
—Margaret Hetherington Houck, 
Mary Wilkins Hoyt, Teacher. 
Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn. 





On Jargon 


“(Concluded from page 10) 


admire the man who wrote to me “Re 
Tennyson—your remarks anent his Jn 
Memoriam make me sick”; for though 
re is not a preposition of the first 
water, and “‘anent’”’ has enjoyed its 
day, the finish crowned the work. 

But let us attempt to illustrate Jar- 
gon by the converse method of taking 
a famous piece of English (say Ham- 
let’s soliloquy) and remoulding a few 
lines of it in this fashion: 


To be, or the contrary? Whether the 
former or the latter be preferable would 
seem to admit of some difference of opin- 
ion; the answer in the present case being 
of an affirmative or of a negative charac- 
ter according as to whether one elects 
on the one hand to mentally suffer the 
disfavour of fortune, albeit in an extreme 
degree, or on the other to boldly envisage 
adverse conditions in the prospect of 
eventually bringing them to a conclusion. 
The condition of sleep is similar to, if not 
indistinguishable from that of death; and 
with the addition of finality the former 
might be considered identical with the 
latter: so that in this connection it might 
be argued with regard to sleep that, could 
the addition be effected, a termination 
would be put to the endurance of a multi- 
plicity of inconveniences, not to mention 
a number of downright evils incidental to 
our fallen humanity, and thus a consum- 
mation achieved of a most gratifying 
nature. 


I ask you to note how carefully the 
Parables speak’ only of “things which 
you can touch and see”—“A sower 
went forth to sow,” “The Kingdom of 
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nT lytifeFionne 
These empty paper packing cases 
Have come from distant ports and places 
And piled upon this paper dock, 
Devoid of all their paper stock, 


Wet, kos. 


[PORADO 


You wouldn't suspect that theyhadbeen THE MASTER DRAWING PENCIL 


Abroad at all—till you Pekin! 


WELL, the announcements have been 
made. The winners of the Scholastic- 
Eldorado Award have been picked. 
Now all is over except—the prepara- 
tion for next year’s contest! 
Sometimes a loser gets more out of 
a contest than a winner. That is, if 
he will. For one thing, he gets re- 
newed determination. And many 
times, the difference between a suc- 
cess and a failure is simply the 
faculty for renewing determination. 


We’ve been gratified, however, at 
the returns of the contest. Students 
certainly seem to be realizing what a 
good pencil like Eldorado can mean 
when it comes to sketching. 

We couldn’t award prizes to all, 
even though we should have liked to. 
But we do feel repaid in knowing that 
hundreds of boys and girls have got 
the right start with Eldorado! ... 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 








Heaven is like unto leaven, which ‘a 
woman took,’—and not the Parables 
only, but the Sermon on the Mount 
and almost every verse of the Gospel. 
The Gospel does’ not, like my young 
essayist, fear to repeat a word, if the 
word be good. The Gospel says 
“Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s’—not “Render unto 
Caesar the things that appertain to 
that potentate.” The Gospel does not 
say “Consider the growth of the 
lilies,’ or even “Consider how the 
lilies grow.” It says, “Consider the 
lilies, how they grow.” 

So long as you prefer abstract 
words, which express other men’s 


summarized concepts of things, to 
concrete ones which lie as near as can 
be reached to things themselves and 
are the first-hand material for your 
thoughts, you will remain, at the best, 
writers at second-hand. If your 
language by Jargon, your intellect, if 
not your whole character, will almost 
certainly correspond. Where your 
mind should go straight, it will dodge: 
the difficulties it should approach with 
a fair front and grip with a firm hand 
it will be seeking to evade or circum- 
vent. For the style is the man, and 
where a man’s treasure is there his 
heart, and his brain, and his writing, 
will be also. 
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Stage and Screen 


“He’s so dumb he couldn’t find a bass 
drum in a telephone booth.” 
—Bed of Roses. 


os 

“When she opened those ruby lips of 

hers, she spoke pure spearmint.” 
—Dinner at Eight. 
* 

Angry Customer: “What do you use in 
this restaurant for cream?” 

Bright Waitress: “Milk.” 

—The Ghost Writer. 
> 

“May I have this dance?” 

“Certainly, if you can find a partner.” 

—Another Language. 
4 

The gag-stealing situation over the radio 
is getting so bad that most gags seem to 
be given by special permission of the copy- 
cat owners. —Life. 

* 

How easily I could dispense with per- 
sons who point things out along the road 
from a motor car, read excerpts aloud 
from books, and try to teach me a differ- 
ent game of patience from the one I hap- 
pen to be playing. 

—Baird Leonard. 


5 OO in cash 


PRIZES! 


Here’s a chance to get extra money! 
Simply write a short letter telling 
which Koh-I-Noor Product you use 
most often . . . and why! 








The three best letters will win cash 
prizes of $25, $15 and $10 respec- 
tively. 


RULES: |. Write 50 words 


or less. 2. Mail 
before midnight September 30, 
1933. 3. Any Koh-I-Noor Factory 
Product bearing the name L. & C. 
Hardtmuth may be selected. 4. Let- 
ters will be’ judged on originality 
and neatness. Judges’ decision final. 
5. In case of tie, both contestants 
get full value of prize in question. 


Don't postpone it .. . 
send your letter TODAY! 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO.., Inc. 
373 4th Avenue New York, N. Y. 


OH-I-NOOE 


“The Perfect Pencil | {\\ 











This may be a serious-minded nation, 
but in most houses you can read better 
under bridge lamps than under their so- 
called reading lamps. 

—F. P. A. 
* 


What this country needs is a zipper 
olive bottle. 
—College Humor. 
2 


If any man corrects your pronunciation 
of a word in public, you have every right 
to punch, him in the nose. No jury in 
the world will hold you guilty. 

—Heywood Broun. 


Wise: I saw Mary out with Bob last 
night. Thought she had thrown him over. 
Wiser: She did—but you know how a 
girl throws. 
—Dreverd. 
= 

The captain realized there was no hope 
for the sinking boat, and said: 

“Is there any one among us who can 
pray?” 

A meek man stepped forward. 
sir; I can pray.” 

“Good,” said the captain; “you start 
praying while the rest of us get life belts 
on. We’re one short.” 

—Annapolis Log. 
€ 


“Yes, 


Bo: Where you from? 
Zo: Whoosisville, Va. 
Bo: One of those jerk towns where 
everyone goes down to meet the train? 
Zo: What train? 
—Virginia Reel. 
- : 


Sun bathers are tolerated in Germany 
on condition that they burn to the correct 
shade of Nazi brown. 

—Punch. 
* 


It says in the book “The Mirrors of 
Wall Street” that most of the big finan- 
ciers are terrible bores. All they talk 
about is their operations. 

—Howard Brubaker. 


A woman, asked by the new curate what 
she thought of his sermon, replied: “Very 
good, indeed, sir; so instructive. In fact, 
we didn’t know what sin really was until 
you came here.” 

—E. V. Lucas, in Foreword to 
“The Table in an Uproar.” 


Laugh Contests 


Scholastic will give a Modern Library 
book to every student who has a genuine 
“Boner” committed by a teacher published 
on this page. Teachers are offered eight 
month subscriptions to any of the sixteen 
magazines listed in our Periodical Service, 
for Student Boners committed in their 
classes. Drawing outfits, worth $5, will be 
given to every student who has a humor- 
ous cartoon published on this page. Car- 
toons cannot be returned. 
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Play Sherlock Holmes! 


FIND THE MISSING WORDS! 


VERY issue of Scholastic prints sev- 
eral incomplete sentences under this 
heading. List the missing words in 
the order in which they should ap- 
pear in Scholastic. When you have a com- 
plete list for the first fourteen issues of 
this semester, send your words arranged 
in columns to Sherlock Holmes, Scholastic, 
155 East 44th Street, New York, to arrive 
before January 27, 1934. A time allow- 
ance will be made for subscribers living 
far from New York. The student sending 
the most nearly correct list receives a 
handsome zipper portfolio note-book. 
Twenty-five others next in line receive 
fountain pens. All missing words below 
appear in this issue. 
1. The governmental body of the Irish Free 
State which corresponds to the Skupstina of 
Sate and to the ....... of Poland is the 








2. The average Chinese farm is less than 
...... acres; the average family income equiva- 
lent to ....... dollars a year. 

3. The worst vices of ........ are that it.uses 
circumlocution rather than straightforward 
aot Se Mies » and that it prefers vague, woolly, 
abstract nouns to ......... ones. 

4. On the basis of statistics given by Harry 
Hopkins, Federal .. .. Administrator, 
....... million qualified workers were ........ 
this summer. Unless the ....... program suc- 
ceeds in providing ....... for most of these 
people by fall, the Federal Government is faced 
with the possibility of financing a ...... of 
several |. isc... dollars. 


- TREASURE!!! 


Prizes distributed by Scholastic during 
this year will have a total value of more 
than $15,000. 

See the September 30th issue of Scholas- 
tic for announcements of the Reading 
Race, the Cartoon Contest, the Scholastic 
Awards, the Annual News Examination, 
and the Political Interview Contest. 

Scholarships, cash, trips, and gifts are 
offered in competitions which are so di- 
versified that every reader of Scholastic 
has an opportunity to try for a prize in 
his or her own favorite field. 

Your special attention is invited to the 
Political Interview Contest. Be sure to 
read the announcement in the next issue. 
It is novel, and has an added interest for 
teachers and students of social studies. 





PLANTERS PRIZE WINNERS 


In the word-building contest which 
closed June 15, 1933, first prize, 
$15.00, was won by Barbara May 
Stewart, R.D. No. 1, Box 224, San 
Bernardino, California. Second hon- 
ors and $10.00 were earned by Lloyd 
Thornton, 853 Wilmington Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Third prize, 
$5.00 went to Mary Barulich, Box 
29, San Juan Road, Hollister, Cali- 
fornia. Prizes of $1.00 each were 
given Ralph Miller, 1400 Kellogg 
Ave., Corona, Cal.; Margaret Wehr- 
heim, 3645 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Genevieve Corpestein, Tipton, 
Kansas; Rosella Steichen, Tipton, 
Kansas; and Frances Buckland, 23 
Florence Ave., Mill Valley, Cal. 

One hundred honorable mentions, 
each of whom receives a pound pack- 
age of Planters peanuts, are being 
notified by mail. 

See the September 30th issue of 
Scholastic for details of. a new three- 
letter word-building contest. 
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SEPTEMBER 23, 1933 
THE TEACHERS' COLUMN 


SUALLY this column will run com- 

ments concerning specific possi- 

bilities of the issue of Scholastic 
at hand, plus short reports of teaching 
methods in practice in classrooms which 
are using Scholastic with particular suc- 
cess. You are invited to write this column 
what methods you are using for Scholastic 
study. For every report published here, 
the teacher will receive an eight month 
subscription to one of the magazines listed 
in our Complete Periodical Service. 

But for the first issue of the year this 
column has to be devoted to brushing up 
on fundamentals. 

What are the fundamentals of Scholas- 
tic? It is a classroom magazine. As such, 
its job is to relay to high school students 
recent important developments in litera- 
ture, government, economics, sociology, and 
visual arts. It must show the relation of 
these developments to the past and to 
each other. Excellent guides to the use 
of Scholastic may be obtained in the 
pamphlets, How to Use Scholastic in Eng- 
lish Classes and How to Use Scholastic in 
Social Studies Classes, free of charge, by 
writing our subscription offices. 

There are countless paths to follow in 
a single issue of Scholastic. To run them 
all down would take a month. For this 
and other reasons, it is suggested that 
every student in the class have his or 
her own copy of the magazine, to read, 
reread, clip, and annotate, at leisure. 

Here are three methods that teachers 
use, to study Scholastic. One is to choose 
a single feature of the issue for extensive 
study by the entire class: for instance, to 
assign the study of a single news event, 
its historical counterparts, the person- 
alities involved, its representation in art 
(newspaper cartoons), its possibilities in 
literature, its effect on society, its eco- 
nomic basis. The sixteen magazines listed 
in our Complete Periodical Service offer 
a basis for such work. 

Another is to indicate the several possi- 
bilities in a single issue, allowing each 
student to follow an individual path and 
to report the findings. For purposes of 
discussion, it is well to give the same sub- 
ject to two or more students and to let 
them compare ideas in class. 

A third is to establish an integrating 
idea for the issue and to assign students 
to establish a relationship of the various 
features with that idea: to discuss,. for 
example, the economic characteristics of 
the story in that issue, the contests, the 
news events, the cover, the editorial, and 
so on. There are many other methods. 
Almost every teacher has her own ideas 
of the way to use a classroom magazine 
and most of them are right, but these 
named are popular. 

As a further aid to study, the contents 
of Scholastic should not merely be read 
and then reported. Its statements should 
be questioned, challenged, and argued, 
rather than parroted: Its plays should 
be acted, rather than read. Its stories 
should be read aloud, rather than silently. 
Its news should be linked with the latest 
press reports and with historical prece- 
dents. Its articles should be the basis for 
reports of personal experiences in similar 
fields. In short, its study should be ac- 
tive rather than passive. 





A New World 


(Concluded from page 14) 


motto is not individualism but co-opera- 
tion, not production for profit but pro- 
duction for use, so that in Utopia-no man 
works long hours for meager wages while 
others have no work, but all receive their 
just share of labor and of the products of 
labor. And just as utopian thinkers fore- 
saw the inevitable breakdown of the con- 
cept of “rugged individualism” in indus- 
try, they have foreseen and foretold other 
changes to be brought about in social at- 
titudes and institutions. Their writings 
are, therefore, valuable as signposts an- 
swering the question posed some years 
ago by Professor Beard in the symposium 
called Whither Mankind? 

Last of all, this tour of ours through 
Utopia should prove worthwhile because 
the building of Utopia is a distinctly 
human enterprise carried on in the fields 
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of science, art, literature, politics, and re- 
ligion. It is, perhaps, that activity which 
most markedly differentiates Man from 
all other animals. The beaver builds his 
dam today just as his ancestors built 
theirs before the white man or the Indian 
ever set foot on the shores of America; 
the ants’ community is today organized 
just as it was organized when the Cave 
Man cowered in his den. Only Man dreams 
and aspires; only Man is eternally dis- 
satisfied. It is certain that the ultimate 
Utopia will never be achieved; in such a 
state we should all be as bored as was 
Mark Twain’s old sea-captain in Heaven. 
We may, however, hope that the race will 
some day solve the pressing problems of 
material suffering and want—we seem in- 
deed to be within sight of that goal—but 
we may be sure that once we have achieved 
that objective, the eternal struggle will 
continue on a higher level and that the 
great and wise men of the future will 
build new utopias of spiritual promise. 








FOR PROFICIENCY IN 
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FREEHAND AND 





MECHANICAL DRAWING 


HIGGINS’ 


Liberal Cash Prizes - Honorable 





Awards 
Contests 


THE Higgins’ Awards Contests which 
closed last Spring were more successful 
than ever. The Award for Mechanical 
Drawing, held last year for the first time 


Mention Awards of Fine Sets of 
Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks-New 
Literature on Drawing and Paint- 
ing in Drawing Ink, which no am- 
bitious student should be without! 


proved itself tremendously popular. SO THIS YEAR HIGGINS IS GOING IN FOR THESE TWO 
CONTESTS AGAIN IN A BIG WAY. That's why you should write for full information now. 

Decide how many drawings you want to make during the time of the contest. Last year perhaps you 
started too late to do a drawing entirely by brush, by pen, in black and white, or in a number of the 
sparkling, beautiful colors in which drawing inks may be obtained. So do more this year. The more 


you do, the greater your chance to win! 


THREE BIG DIVISIONS 
I. FREEHAND WORK IN BLACK DRAWING INK 
II. FREEHAND WORK IN COLORED DRAWING INK 


HII. MECHANICAL DRAWING—IN BLACK OR COLORED 
DRAWING INK, AS PREFERRED! , 


UY yourself a couple of new bottles of 

Higgins’ Drawing Inks ‘now—the 
Colors and Black. You'll need them for 
artwork, for maps, charts, graphs, and 
countless other applied arts and crafts 
purposes. Send us the carton of one of the 
bottles and we will send you: 
4 BRAND NEW BROCHURE ON 
DRAWING TECHNIQUES with a 
number of “Helpful Hints” by Mr. Guptill 
that have never before been offered to high 
school students. 
Mr. Guptill, America’s best known teacher 
of pen and brush technique in drawing 
ink, only recently completed a number of 
these beautiful new illustration plates for 
artists and draughtsmen. You should 
have them also. All you need do to get 
them is to fill in your request on the coupon 
below and send it in to us together with the 


carton that held your new bottle of Higgins Drawing Ink. 
ou'll be amazed at the many — you can do with 


drawing inks during the coming sc hool year. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information desired) 


[— Details of the Higgins’ Awards Contests: also 
L_Jinstruction sheets on 


[__]Mechanical Drawing 
‘a Freehand Drawing 


for which I enclose a carton that contained 2 
new bottle of Higgins’ American Drawing Ink. 


Your School and Drawing Teacher............... 








Student 


Students are invited to have ‘their 
say in this department. Letters about 
problems of high school students are 
especially welcome. Letters should 
be confined to 300 words. 


* 7 * 


Scholastic published last year a 
resolution by students of William 
Chrisman H. S., Independence, Mo., 
opposing the repeal of Prohibition. 
Miss Vogel is making a rebuttal to 
Miss- Bauer, who was the first to 
sign the resolution. 


Temperance, Not Prohibition 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Helen Bauer that alcoholic 
drink is a menace; that a sincere, effective 
movement to curb the use of alcohol as a 
beverage is a worthy one. 

We agree that temperance is the su- 
preme object of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. But will Miss Bauer kindly reveal 
the method by which the Eighteenth 
Amendment might be properly and scien- 
tifically enforced? And enforced in such 
a way as to guarantee a fitting return for 
the huge expenses such enforcement would 
incur? Any person realizes that alcoholic 
drink is a curse. But few people know 
a practical method of enforcing the 
Eighteenth Amendment in every city, 
town or village in the United States. 

In my opinion, temperance cannot be 
forced upon any person. Temperance can, 
and should be, fostered through education. 

Therefore, the Eighteenth Amendment 
should be repealed, to be replaced by a 
system of liquor control such as the Ca- 
nadian system, and by an earnest move- 
ment for temperance, not for prohibition. 

In stating these views, I consider that 
I am representing the majority of the 
_students of the New Rochelle High 
School. 

Margaret Vogel, 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. 


The question of whether or not high 
schools are teaching the real truth about 
life has aroused many Scholastic readers. 
These three represent the most commonly 
held views on the subject. Do they repre- 
sent you? 


For Patient’ Waiting 


Dear Editor: 

My fellow students and I do not feel 
that “inexperienced” teachers have mis- 
informed us. They have shown us that 
there are thorns intermingled with the 
flowers and challenged us to prepare our- 
selves to bear the thorns without com- 
plaint. 

What if, when long ago we learned that 
there was no Santa Claus, we had allowed 
disillusion to shatter our lives? The 
answer is obvious. But we did not give 
in to disappointment. “ The song in our 
hearts became more thoughtful but was 
just as sweet. 

There was a spark of something in us. 
Perhaps it was the cherished hope of an- 
other Santa Claus, a growing idea that he 
would appear in another form. Perhaps 
that form was an almost forgotten word— 
faith. 

Eleanor Lee Dodgson, 
Bloomington (Ill.) H. 8. 


Sunny Side Up 
Dear Editor: 

What are teachers to do? 
Make our school days dismal 
by preparing us for the rotten 
deals we will receive 
school is over? No, they are 
to prepare us to look on the 
bright side, to make our life 
pleasant; for our school days 
should be one period that will 
always remain in our minds as 
a beautiful memory. 

Pauline Richard, 
St. Mary’s High School, Anderson, Indiana. 
e 


Be Prepared 
Dear Editor: 

In school we are only taught the beauti- 
ful side of everything, but when we get 
out into the world we see so many sides to 
everything that we are in confusion. How 
are we expecfed to govern this modern 
world—without studying something about 
it in school? 

Donald A. East, 
McComb City, Miss. 
e 


Slanguage 
Dear Editor: 

Our English teachers do not believe we 
should use slang because if we meet with 
cultured people, slang will be out of place 
in our conversation. I made up my mind, 
many .a time, to avoid slang expressions. 
But when I speak to my friends, it seems 
as though I were trying to be dignified. 
My friends term such a person “stiff.” 
After graduation from elementary school, 
I made up my mind upon entering high 
school to avoid slang, but it was too much 
strain. 

Slang makes it more difficult for foreign 
students to learn good English. I came 
across five years ago; at that time I 
couldn’t utter a single word of English. 
After I had learned English grammar, I 
tried to be sociable with my classmates— 
but half the time I was wondering what 
they were talking about. One said, “Let’s 
scram.” Another would say, “I ain’t go- 
ing.” However, in a short time I learned. 
The other day we all made a list of our 
own individual slang expressions, and I 
had the longest. Once you have those 
words in your vocabulary, it’s hard to 
avoid using them. They slip out when I’m 
presiding at our class meeting. And just 
think of using it in a business office! 

What’s the opinion of the other high 
school students? I would like to have 
your opinion. Most students express their 
views -so intelligently in the “Student 
Forum.” I would like some of those stu- 
dents to write to me. Here’s my address: 
1600 Clark Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Mary E. Belcastro, 
Herron Hill High School, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 








Send postal card for large illus- 
trated price list; also choice ap- 
proval sheets. Mention Scholastic. 


STAMPS 


BATCHELDER STAMP CO., Peoria, Ill 








WANT MONEY?? 


$2.00-$3.00 Per HOUR EASILY MADE 


SELL RUBBER STAMPS 
Sparetime or Fulltime 
Merchants, Students, Teachers, Professional Men. 
Everybody a prospect. Write now for details. 


KAYBEE STAMPS 
Room 1101, Fiatiron Building, New York City 
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| SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Information regarding any type of school 
in which you may be interested will be 
gladly given. Catalogs of schools and 
colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
on request. Address inquiries to: Scho- 
lastic School and College Service, 155 
East 44th Street, New York City. (In 
writing schools direct please mention 
Scholastic.) 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 








Liberal Arts — Law — 
Commerce—Music—Art 
—High School. Day and 
VNIVERSETY Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Gulf-Park College 


By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 
years high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home 
Economics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. 


Box S, Gulfport, Miss. 

















Junior College and Three Pro- 

fessional Schools. Physical 

—_ i, Speech & Dramatic 

rts—2, 3 & year Normal 

sy ” Secretaryship 1&2 

years. Register now. Dormi- 

SCHOOLS, e4 tories. Catalog. 

Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S, D. C. 


TECHNICAL 
NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 
General. New buildings, excellent equipment. Strong 
faculty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near 
metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 
Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses 
Delightfully mild _ healthful climate. 
Catalog on request 


Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
DESIGNERS ART 


Thorough Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design 
For Beginning and Advanced Students 
Catalog. LUDWIG G. FRANK 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ARSCLECSLLESE 


FOUR YEAR DEGREE COURSES 
Coeducational. Teacher Training. Physical Therapy. Camp. 
Gurls Dormitories on Campus. Appointment Bureau. Catalog 
1462 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


SECRETARIAL 
MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOLS, INC. 


Business and Social Secretaryship 
1 and 2 year accredited courses. yong 4 Service. Fall 
term opens Sept. 18th. Mid-year term Feb. 1st. Dormi- 
tories. Campus. Swimming Pool. Catalog 
Rock Creek Park Estates, Box S, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Campus. 
Washington, 








required. 
unusually low. 
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$1260 to $3400 Year 


Steady Work 
Short Hours 


Qualify Now 
for Future 
Positions 


= 


' FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
1 Dept. P-297, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
32 page book with list of 
future U. 8, Government steady Jobs. 
(2) Tell me how to get one. 


Mail es 
Today Sure 
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The New Road 


(Continued from page 5) 
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figure. His heart lagged in his body so 
that he could scarcely draw his breath. 
Give up his shop, his life? What was all 
this talk of a new capital? It was none 
of his business. He turned and, seeing 
the child, dazedly picked him up and put 
him on his feet. Then, with the child 
in his arms, he sat down. Why, the shop 
was the child’s! No one could take it 
away. Anger rose up in him and re- 
lieved him then, since it drove out his 
fear. He never would give up the shop 
—never! He would sit there in it until 
they tore the last tile from over his head. 
He set the child on the floor again and 
bustled mightily and filled the caldron 
and started roaring fires, so that within 
the hour the water bubbled and steamed 
and lifted the wooden covers. He was 
very sharp with his customers and, when 
the impudent slavegirl came with her 
cheeks pink and her black eyes saucy, 
he skimped her a little on water and would 
not fill the kettle for all her scolding. 

“It will be a good thing for us all when 
the new road comes and takes away your 
shop, old robber,” she flung at him when 
she saw that he would give her no more. 

“Nothing can be taken from me,” he 
shouted after her and, when her mocking 
laugh came back to him, he shouted 
again, “That for the new road!” And he 
spat. 

After a while the door opened and his 
son came in. 

“What of the new road?” he asked in- 
dolently, feeling of the teapot to see 
whether it was still hot. 

“Now then,” said Lu Chen. 
return for your food, do you? 
have you been today?” 

“But it is true of the new road,” said 
the boy, sipping the half-cold tea from 
the spout of the pot. “Quite true. It 
comes straight past us. The shop—thirty 
feet off’—will leave but half of the two 
bedrooms at the back.” 

Lu Chen stared unbelievingly. He was 
all at once so angry that his eyes grew 
dim. He raised his hand and knocked the 
teapot from his son’s hand, and it fell 
upon the ground and broke into three 
pieces. 

“You stand there,” Lu Chen muttered 
thickly, “you stand there and drink tea—” 
and, seeing the young man’s astonished 
face, he began to weep and walked as 
fast as he could into the room where he 
slept and crawled into the bed and drew 
the curtains. 

The eleventh day after he was warned 
by the officer, his wife came to him with 
unwonted consternation on her face. “It 
is true that the road is coming,” she said. 
“If you look up the street, you will see 
a sight. What shall we do?” She began 
to weep softly, her large face scarcely dis- 
turbed. 

Lu Chen, seeing her, felt himself quiv- 
ering. He went to the door and gazed up 
the street. Always the street had been 
so narrow, so winding, so darkened with 
the overhanging shop-signs of varnished 
wood and colored silk, that one could see 
for only a few feet. But now there was 
the strange light of the sun shining upon 
the damp cobbles. A score of feet away 
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OVERING three city blocks, the 

New York Hospital and Cor- 
nell University Medical College is 
almost a city in itself. It has 45 
acres of floor space, 5% miles of 
corridors, and 35 elevators. 

In a big hospital, quick communi- 
cation is especially important. Sav- 
ing minutes may mean saving lives. 
For that reason the communication 
system of this huge group of build- 
ings is as complete as telephone engi- 
neering can make it. 

A mammoth exchange connects 
800 telephones in all parts of the 
institution. And “soft speakers,” 
with adjustable tone control, are 
placed in all the corridors. 

Suppose Dr. Smith is needed 
quickly for a consultation. 
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The information operator glances 
at the board, sees that he is in the 


hospital, and begins calling him 
on the “soft speaker.” Dr. Smith, 
walking along a distant corridor, 
hears his name spoken quietly, 
and goes at once to the nearest 
telephone. Even the elevators are 
equipped with telephones. 

In the laboratories of the Bell Sys- 
tem, research engineers are working 
constantly to make telephone com- 
munication still swifter and more 
efficient. Each year they develop new 
ways to abolish time and distance. 
It is through their efforts that such 
modern marvels as the hospital tele- 
phone system described above 
are made possible. They are 
pathfinders of a new civilization. 
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all the signs were gone, and men were 
tearing down houses. Heaps of age- 
stained bricks and tiles lay on the street, 
and caravans of donkeys with baskets 
across their backs stood waiting to carry 
them away. The same officer that he had 
seen was walking about, and behind him 
followed four angry women, their hair 
streaming down their backs. They were 
cursing and wailing, and Lu could hear 
them say, “We have no life left, no life 
left—our homes are gone!” 

Lu went into the shop then and shut the 
door and barred it. He sat down on the 
short wooden bench behind the caldron, 
his knees shaking, his mind in a maze. 


Inexorably the road was coming. The 
child ran out of the inner room and 
leaned against his knee, but Lu_ beheld 
him apathetically. The child, seeing his 
remote gaze, looked roguishly up and 
touched the great caldron with a tentative 
finger. But Lu, for the first time in his 
life, did not cry out at him. A dim 
thought went through his mind. “Burned? 
It is nothing. You will starve at last.” 

There was a thunderous knock at the 
door at that moment, and Lu’s heart 
leaped. With his whole body taut, he went 
to remove the bar. It was the officer in 
a very clean new uniform, and _ behind 
him stood the three soldiers. No one could 





























































To give a complete list of the variety 
of splendid features in store for readers 
of SCHOLASTIC in the next nine months 
would require almost an issue in itself. 
A few outstanding items to appear in the 
near future: 

The September 30 issue will contain, 
among other good things: A debate on 
Radio Broadcasting (the question 
adopted by state debating leagues for 
this fall) by Dr. H. L. Ewbank of the 
University of Wisconsin; and the first of 
a highly practical series on “Running Your 
Financial Life'—problems of personal in- 
i™ vestment, by Dr. John N. Andrews of 
New York University. 





COMING! COMING! COMING! 


In other early issues will begin useful 
articles on “Using Your High School 
Library” and “The Food You Eat." 

English classes will find thrilling stories 
by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, V. Sackville- 
West, Stacy Aumonier, Kenneth Grahame, 
T. S. Stribling, A. E. Mason; plays by 
Allan Monkhouse, Rachel Crothers, Elmer 
Rice, and Jolm Bakeless; poems by Hilda 
Conkling, Th S. Jones, Jr., Roy 
Campbell, A. E. Housman, and Emily 
Dickinson; articles by Agnes Repplier, 
Charles J. Finger, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
and Robert Cortes Holliday. 


Watch the October 7 issue for detailed 
announcement of the Scholastic Awards 
for 1934. 











dream from their appearance that they had 
been bitterly cursed but a few moments 
ago, so sure and confident did they seem. 
Lu, looking at them, suddenly felt that 
he was a very old man and that it was 
best for him to die. 

“Four days,” said the officer, “and your 
shop must be gone. Tear it down your- 
self, and you will have the materials. 
Otherwise we will confiscate it.” 

“But the money?” faltered Lu Chen. 

“Money?” repeated the officer sharply, 
tapping his shining leather boot with a 
small stick he carried. 

“The price is ten thousand dollars,” 
said Lu Chen a little more firmly, gather- 
ing himself together. 

The officer gave a sharp, short laugh. 

“There is no money,” he replied, each 
word as clear and cold as steel. “You are 
presenting this to the Republic.” Lu Chen 
looked wildly about. Surely there was 
some redress. Surely someone would help 
him. 

He began to scream out in a broken, 
shrill voice to the passers on the street. 
“Do you see this, sirs? I am to be 
robbed—robbed by the Republic! Who 
is this Republic? Will it give me food 
and my wife and my child gs 

He felt himself twitched slightly by the 
coat. The soldier who had looked back 
at him the other day whispered hurriedly, 
“Do not anger the officer—it will be 
worse.” Aloud he said: “Do not complain, 
old man! In any case your shop would 
have to go. In the new day that is coming 
we shall not want hot-water shops. Hot 
water will come pouring forth from self- 
going pipes.” 

Lu Chen would have answered him, but 
was at that moment pulled backward by 
his son, who stood there in front of him, 
facing the officer. The young man spoke 
anxiously, courteously: “Sir, forgive an old 
man who cannot understand that the Revo- 
* lution has come and brought new light. 
I will answer for him. We will pull down 
the house, sir. It is an honor for us to 
sacrifice all we have to the country.” 

The red anger that had been rising over 
the officer’s face faded: he gave a short 
nod and walked quickly away. 

The young man barred the door against 
the curious, half-pitying crowd that had 
gathered to see the scene. Then he stood 
against the door and faced Lu Chen. Lu 
Chen had never seen him thus, firm and de- 
cided. “Shall we-all be killed then?” he 


demanded. “Are we to die for the sake of 
a shop?” 

“In any case we shall starve,” said Lu 
Chen, seating himself on the other side of 
the table, opposite his wife. She had con- 
tinued to weep the whole time, without 
noise or disturbance, merely wiping the 
large tears from her cheeks with the 
corner of her blue jacket. 

“I have found work,” said his son. “I 
am to be an overseer of workmen on the 
new road.” 

Lu Chen looked up at him, then, with- 
out any hope in his heart. “Even you, 
my son?” he whispered. 

The young man pushed back his hair 
restlessly from his forehead. “Father, 
there is, no use in fighting against it. It 
will come. Think of it, a great new road 
sweeping through our city! Automobiles, 
passing to and fro! Once at school I saw 
a picture of a street in a foreign city— 
big shops and automobiles rushing back 
and forth. Only we have wheelbarrows and 
rikshas and donkeys crowding against one 
another in the streets. Why, these streets 
were made a thousand years ago. Are we 
never to have new ones?” 

“What is. the use of automobiles?” mut- 
tered Lu Chen. He had seen them often 
in these past weeks, crowding, pushing, in- 
sistent, making people rush to doorways 
and side-alleys. He hated them. “Our 
ancestors,” he began. 

But the young man snapped his fingers. 
“That for them!” he cried. “I shall get 
fifty dollars a month from the new road.” 

Fifty dollars a month? Lu Chen was 
stunned. He had never seen such an 
amount of money. He was diverted.a lit- 
tle, and his wife stopped crying. 

“Where will so much come from?” he 
asked, half fearfully. 

“The new government has promised it,” 
replied his son in a complacent tone. 

“IT shall buy myself a new black sateen 
coat,” the young man’s mother said, a light 
beginning to break over her face. And 
then, after an interval during which she 
thought about the coat, she gave a rum- 
bling, hoarse laugh. 

But to Lu Chen, when he had pondered 
the matter, it seemed that there was no 
hope for his shop, now that it was no 
longer their only means of support. He 
sat all day without lighting the fire, and 
the great caldrons for the first time in 
threescore years were cold. 

When people came to buy water, he 
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said: “There is no more need. You are to 
have pipes. Until then heat your own 
water.” 

The saucy slave-girl stuck out her tongue 
at him, a small, red tongue, as red as a 
cherry, but he shook his head at her with- 
out anger or interest. 

The next day his son asked, “Shall we 
not call the masons to tear down the house, 
lest we lose everything?” 

That roused him a little. “No,” he cried. 
“Since they will rob me, let them rob me 
utterly.” And for four days he sat in 
his house, refusing to eat, refusing even to 
open his door, although he heard ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer the destruc- 
tion—the crash of falling bricks, the 
groaning of timbers placed centuries ago 
and now lowered to the ground, the weep- 
ing of many people like himself, whose 
homes were thus demolished. 

On the morning of the fifteenth day 
there was a great knock upon his door. 
He rose at once to open it. There ,stood 
a dozen men, armed with picks and axes. 
He faced them. “You come to destroy my 
shop? I am helpless. Here it is.” And 
he sat down again upon his bench while 
they crowded in. There was not one touch 
of sympathy in their faces. In this fashion 
they had already destroyed hundreds of 
shops and homes; and to them, he saw 
very clearly, he was only an old man and 
one more troublesome than others. 

His wife and his son and his son’s wife 
and child had gone away that morning to 
a friend’s house, and they had taken with 
them everything except the bench whereon 
Lu Chen sat and the two caldrons. His 
son had said: “Come with me, Father. I 
have prepared a place—I have rented a 
house. They advanced me some money 
on the first month.” But Lu Chen had 
shaken his head stubbornly and sat still 
as they went out. 

There were the great copper caldrons, 
firmly embedded in the clay of the ovens. 
Two workmen hacked at them with pick- 
axes. “My grandfather put those in,” he 
said suddenly. “There are no such work- 
men nowadays.” 

But he said nothing more while they 

took the tiles from the roof and the light 
began to seep down between the rafters. 
At last they took the rafters, and he sat 
there within the four walls with the noon- 
day sunshine beating on him. He. was 
sick and faint, but he sat on through the 
long afternoon, and, when evening came, 
he still sat there, his shop a heap of 
bricks and tiles and broken rafters about 
out of the ruins. People stared at him cu- 
riously but said nothing, and he sat on. 
. At last, when it was almost dark, his 
son came and took him by the hand. “The 
child will not eat because you have not 
come, Father,” he said kindly, and then 
Lu Chen rose, like a very old man, and, 
holding his son’s hand, went with him. 

They made their dwelling, then, in a 
little thatched house just inside the North 
Gate, where there are fields and empty 
lands. Lu Chen, who all his life had 
lived in the bustle of the streets, could 
not endure the silence. He could not bear 


to look out across the blankness of the - 


fields. He sat all day in the little bedroom 
that belonged to him and his wife, scarcely 
thinking. Since there was no need for him 
to work any more, he became very soon an 
old, old man. His son brought home at 
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the end of the month fifty round -silver 
dollars and showed them exultantly. 

“It is more than the shop ever yielded,” 
he cried. He was no longer indolent and 
careless, and he wore a clean gray uni- 
form buttoned neatly about him. 

But Lu Chen only muttered, “Those two 
big caldrons used to hold at least twenty 
gallons of river water.” 

One day his wife, as placid again in this 
house as she had ever been, showed him 
her new sateen coat, smoothing it over 
her great bosom. But he only stared at 
her. “My mother,” he said heavily, “once 
had a gray coat that was bound in silk.” 
And he fell to musing again. 

No one could make him go out of the 
door. He sat day after day, his hair get- 
ting quite white and his lined face loosen- 
ing from its former busy tenseness. His 
eyes, which had always been narrow and 
watchful and snapping, grew dull and 
hidden behind the veil of dimness that be- 
longs to old people. Only the child some- 
times beguiled him for a brief moment. 

There came then, after a week of rain, 
one of the mild, deceptive days that are 
an interlude of autumn before the intense 
cold sets in. He had been conscious all 
morning of the soft, damp heat. The sun, 
shining obliquely through gray clouds, 
lighted up the landscape. He was restless, 
and he pushed open the window. The fresh 
smell of earth and moisture rose up. “I 
could have caught a caldronful of the 
rain-water,” he said, sniffing the dampness. 
Rain-water in the old days could be sold 
at a high price. 

Just then the child came tugging at 
his hand. “Out, out!” he cried, laughing. 
“Come and play!” 

Lu Chen felt a stirring in him. Well, 
he would go out just a little, perhaps. 
And, rising slowly, he took the child’s 
hand and went out. It was very warm, 
and the sun felt heartening to him. He 
straightened himself with an effort and 
began to walk toward some houses near 
by. He would just go and learn what 
news there might be. Not for a long time 
had he heard any. His son was busy all 
day, and, as for the women, who would 
talk with a woman? 

The child was chattering and a small 
cheeping of autumn insects filled the air. 
It was almost like spring. He looked 
about curiously. Where was he, exactly? 
There was the North Gate yonder. Ah, 
that would be the end of the street where 
his shop had been. He would just go and 
look at it. Could he bear it? He walked 
a little more quickly. 

Then he turned a corner, and the street 
lay before him. The street? What was 
this? A great wide sweep of emptiness, 
straight through the heart of the city! On 
all sides the same narrow, winding, dark 
streets and alleys that he had always 
known, and straight through them, like 
the clean swath of a sword-blade, this— 
this new road! 

He stared along it, suddenly smitten 
with fright. Why, it was enormous—what 
would they ever do with a road like this? 
The men working on it were like midges— 
like ants. All the people in the world 
could go up and down it and not jostle 
one another. There were people standing 


about, like himself, subdued and silent. 
Some poignancy in their expression drew 
his interest. 


“You lived here?” he hinted 
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to a thin-faced man who stood near him. 
The man nodded slowly. “The house was 
all I had,” he said. “A good house, built 
in the time of the Mings. It had ten 
rooms. I live in a hut now. You see, the 
house was all I had—I rented the rooms.” 

Lu Chen nodded. “I had a shop—a hot- 
water shop,” he said with difficulty. He 
would have liked to say more; it was on 
his tongue to say, “There were two huge 
copper caldrons.” But the man was not 
listening. He stood staring down the vast 
new roadway. 

Someone drew near, and Lu Chen saw it 
was his son. The young man broke into a 
smile and came running. “My Father!” 
he cried. And then, “Father, what do you 
think of it?” 

The old man’s lips trembled. He felt 
that he might either laugh or weep. “It— 
looks as if a mighty storm had swept 
through the city,” he answered. 

But the young man only laughed and 
said eagerly: “See, Father, this is my bit 
of the work. Look, at the side there will 
be pavements, and, in the middle, room 
for the electric cars and on both sides 
great space for vehicles of all sorts—room 
for everything! People from the whole 
world walking and riding on this road— 
the road through the new capital!” Some- 
one called him, and he walked away, bust- 
ling a little. 

Lu Chen stood still, gazing up the road. 
Infinitely wide, it stretched on both sides 
of him, infinitely long it extended into 
the distance. How far did it go, he asked 
himself solemnly. He had never seen any- 
thing in his life like it for space and 
straightness. Far at the other end, as far 
as his eyes could pierce, it went on and on, 
astounding, magnificent, new! Well, here 
was a thing. Not even emperors had made 
a road like this! He looked down at the 
little child beside him. This child, he 
supposed, would take the road for granted. 
The young always took things for granted 
—-the way his son had taken the destruc- 
tion of the shop, for instance. For the 
first time he did not use the word “rob- 
bery” in his mind when he thought of his 
shop. Instead, this question occurred to 
him: Had it taken this new road to make 
his son a man? He perceived that, as he 
had cared for his shop, so his son cared 
for the road. He continued to stand with 
the child, looking up it soberly, absorbed, 
pondering its import. This Revolution— 
this new road! Where did it lead? 





THE SCHOLASTIC NEWS EXAM 


One of the baker’s dozen who scored 100 
in Part I of the second annual News Exam 
given last spring by Scholastic to over 
thirty thousand high school students is 
William Gorum of Fell High School, For- 
est City, Pa. By accident, his name was 
omitted from the list of prize-winners pub- 
lished in the issue of May 27. Although 
Gorum failed by a narrow margin to 
qualify for the trip to Chicago, he was 
one of those to whom fountain pens were 
awarded. His teacher is Miss Mary E. 
Germ. . 

Those who earned the trips all visited 
Chicago and the Exposition during the 
summer as guests of Scholastic. 

Students who win regional prizes in the 
1934 News Exam will receive trips to 
Washington, D. C. i 

For complete details, write Scholastic, 
— of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

enn. 








Learn 


how the big games 


are won! 


7h, 


Hear the most exciting moments of the 
great grid battles, vividly re-enacted 
, -. while rousing bands play your favor- 
ite college tunes! 


Get the week’s All-America ratings... 
listen to inside dope on players, teams 
and games... straight from some of the 
nation’s most famous football coaches. 


It’sallonthegreat Postum All-America 
Radio Football Show... thirty excit- 
ing minutes of football thrills! You'll 
learn alot about how to train, too... 
for famous coaches give you many 
helpful hints. 


And all this comes to you through the 
courtesy of General Foods... makers of 
Postum... the favorite “training table” 
drink in thousands. of schools and col- 
leges. 


The ideal training drink 


Postum is the ideal drink for ath- 
letes. It contains no caffein—no 
drug stimulants. Postum is whole- 
some and delicious. Postum is made 
from whole wheat and bran, roasted 
to bring out the full, rich flavor you 
will enjoy so much. Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk is one of the most 
nourishing drinks in the world. 

And don’t forget!... tune in 
on Postum’s All-America Football 
Show! Every Friday night, at 9:30 
o’clock, Eastern Standard Time... 
on your local station of the coast- 
to-coast network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Postum is a 
General Foods Product. 


F R E E ! To make it easy for you to 

* follow the advice of famous 
coaches, we will send you a full week’s supply 
of Postum ... and a copy of “Pop” 
Warner’s training booklet, “Iron 
Men and How to Build Them.” a 


Fill out and mail the coupon. 


UNGER 





Genera Foons, Battle Creek, Mich. _ Sch. 9-23-33 

I want to try Postum for thirty days. Please send 
me, without cost or obligation, my Personal Score 
Board and one week’s supply of Instant Postum and 
the booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 


Name. 





Street. 
City, State. 
Fillin completely. Print name and address. 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario (Offer expires July Ist, 1934.) 
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THE 
NICKEL 
LUNCH 


The athlete who has gone "stale" does not have much of a chance. 


Coaches know that condition depends on training and on diet and that diet 
means good, wholesome, nourishing food. Planters Peanuts come up to those 
very specifications. Planters Peanuts are rich in nourishment, rich in energy-giv- 
ing pe at Planters methods make them nourishing and delicious by thoroughly 
cooking and roasting. 


FRESH... WHOLESOME... 


Planters Peanuts are always FRESH. And that's of the very greatest importance 
in the foods you eat. Planters are in the very best condition when you get 
them. Don't take a chance on peanuts that may be stale, full of rancid oils, un- 
wholesome. Be sure that you get Planters. They are fresh and full of the energy 
your body needs. You can always be sure of getting genuine Planters by looking 
for the famous Planters Trade Mark, the picture of "MR. PEANUT" on every 
bag. 5c everywhere. 


PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


Suffolk, Va. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco Toronto, Canada 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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